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A CRULLER AND DOUGHNUT PAGE 
Chicago, September 1, 1922. 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of th Nation: 


No delicacy more appeals to the “inner man” than the appetizing cruller and dough- 
nut. Here are some “Reliable Recipes” with tested suggestions for frying that will give 
you and your students crullers and doughnuts as good as mother ever made. 


Calumet Crullers 





| cup sugar V4 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
2 egg yolks, well beaten 2% level teaspoons Calumet 
2 egg whites, beaten stiff Baking Powder 

4 cups flour 1 cup milk 


Cream the sugar and egg yolks and add egg whites. Sift together thoroughly flour, 
nutmeg and baking powder, and add alternately with the milk to first mixture. Place 
on floured board, roll thin, and cut in pieces 3 inches long by 2 inches wide; make four 
l-inch gashes at equal intervals. Take up by running finger in and out of gashes and 


lower into deep fat. Take up on a skewer, drain on brown paper, and roll in powdered 
sugar, if desired. 


sess S.C Oe en ae 


Calumet Doughnuts—No. 1 
4 cups of pastry flour 1 cup of sugar 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 2 eggs, beaten together 
Powder tablespoons of melted butter 
VY teaspoon of salt 1 cup of milk 
Sift flour, then measure, add baking powder and salt and sift three times, rub sugar 
and butter together, add well-beaten eggs, then flour and milk alternately. Turn out on 
a well-floured board and roll out 2 inch thick. Cut with doughnut cutter and fry in 
boiling hot fat. Vanilla or cinnamon may be added. 
Calumet Doughnuts—No. 2 
3 cups flour 2 well-beaten eggs 


1 cup sugar ; 1 tablespoon melted butter 
2 — teaspoons Calumet Baking Enough milk to make medium stiff 


owder d 
ough 
V4 teaspoon salt 8 


Sift the baking powder, flour and salt together thoroughly. Rub the butter, sugar 
and eggs together till smooth, and add them to the flour and baking powder, with enough 
sweet milk to make the dough stiff enough to be easily handled without sticking. Rell 
out '4 inch thick, cut in rings or small balls and fry brown in a deep kettle of smoking 
hot fat, as directed for fritter batter. The quantities of sugar, shortening and eggs can 


be varied to suit the taste, and if required, nutmeg, vanilla or other flavors can be added, 
or they can be rolled in powdered sugar when cold. 


Suggestions for Frying 

Frying is cooking in hot fat. Frying fat can become very much hotter than boiling 
water. Care must be taken that the fat is not too hot. 

TESTS: 1. When fat is “near smoking” drop in an inch cube of bread into fat; 
if it turns golden brown in 60 seconds, fat is hot enough for uncooked mixtures as 
doughnuts. 2. Drop cube in fat and if it turns golden brown in 40 seconds, it is hot 
enough for cooked mixtures, as croquettes. 

Do not put too much into the fat at one time, not only because it lowers the tem- 
perature of the fat, but because it causes it to bubble over the sides of the kettle. 


Yours for “Class A” Crullers and Doughnuts, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100-4128 FILLMORE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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3 “On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
: Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 


manufacture of a 


Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 
niture in general. 

Illustrated with 

many pictures 

showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 

A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 


Write for a Copy-- No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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SEE AMERICAS NEWEST 


It is an Achievement of great Educators 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Meets Every Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 1s 
such a revolutionary departure from 
any encyclopedia or children’s refer- 
ence book ever published that it is des- 
tined to find its place in every school 
library 1n the country. 

With unlimited means placed at their dis- 
posal, many of America’s foremost educators 
eagerly grasped the opportunity to build the 
books of their ideals. They knew, better than 
any other group of men in the world, that edu- 
cation was developing in a new fashion, that 
modern methods were as different from those of 
a few years ago as the modern airplane is from 
that of the last decade. They knew that modern 
methods were demanding adequate material. 
They set themselves the task of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what 
he wants to know and ought to know. With the 
problems of today clearly in mind, they have 
produced Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
books that are usable beyond any teacher’s 
expectations. 

The editors have not only included a discus- 
sion of the World War in its entirety and the 
far-reaching changes resulting from it in science, 
invention, literature, art; the changes in the 
boundaries of countries; the profound changes 
in the social and political status of the world’s 
peoples, but—what is much more important to 
you as a teacher—they have presented this ma- 
terialin such a way that it articulates, expresses 
and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 

Motivation runs throughout the entire work, 
and the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be 
found in science, industry, geography, nature 
study, and, in fact, in every department where 
practicable; in addition, gathered together in 
one section of the work, will be found carefully 
planned, graded, motivated outlines for every 
school subject. 

The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. 
That the Project Method may be more than a 
mere name, every important industry, for exam- 
ple, is treated fully in these books, and every 
important process in every industry is really 
pictured, For instance, “Lumber,” entitled From 
Logging Camp to Sawmill, iscompletely treated 





COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in seven pages; and in fourteen eee ha 
tone illustrations, every important step in thi 
development is effectively pictured. 





Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten yea! 
but, until now, we have never seen the theor 
put into usable, practical form. A prominent! 
educator, after seeing Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, said: ‘* I have seen Visual Educatio: 
for the first time!”’ This doctrine of Visual Edu- 
cation was the most important one upon whi 
these books were based. The finished work 1n- 
cludes thousands of pictures, chosen from mo! 
than half a million—one for every idea that ca 
best be grasped through the medium of a pic- 
ture. By means ofa special caption and text 0! 
its own, each picture is made to tell its full story. 
The old wood-cut and pen drawing have been 
discarded entirely. This is the only encyclopedia 
in which halftones are incorporated with th 
text—right where they belong! 


The Psychological Law of Interest —‘'- 
other subject which school people have been 
talking about for years, but which has nev: 
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lly found expression in any encyclopedia until now. Here 

t is put to its utmost use in every headline, title, caption 

d text, which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
ture of subject or picture. For example, although these 
woks are alphabetically arranged, the account of Beetles 

Joes not present them under the bald title of Beetles, alone. 

They are introduced through their most significant charac- 
ristic: The Armoured Bandits of the Insect World. All arti- 
s and pictures are treated in this interesting way. A 
yerintendent writes: “‘It is a comfort over and above the 

wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
re our young people a work which was written and illus- 
ed in this country and for this country.” 

Ex ery page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is new. 
ry sentence was written since the signing of the Armistice. 
‘n such recent events as the election of the present Pope 

ind an account of the creation of the Irish Free State are 
icluded. Every word and every picture was chosen expressly 
- these books. In the entire set there is not one page that 
a ‘‘revision”’ of a preceding work. 

But new in a still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. Great educators 
presented organized knowledge tn an enttrely different way, aw iy 


which, at last, makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher and the 
, the new methods of teaching. 
ree years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pet and it cost more than $450,000—one of the largest publishing ventures 
unched. Today it is ready—a tremendous achievement of the New 
Age, nd perhaps the greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


See This First Encyclopedia 
of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the distinct 
vations that make this work a comprehensive aid to 
education. We can only make it as easy as possible for every 
progressive school man or woman, who hopes to do better 
rk, to see and become acquainted with this newest of 
clopedias. We are, therefore, making this twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Problem-Projects 

We will send free a book of most successful Projects, as 
pletely worked out by Chicago teachers, to any teacher 
hool man requesting it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 


taining sample pages of text with halftone and color 
trations, which will give the teacher some idea of the 
pe of Compton’s Pictured Seeiaeiansiee. 


Special Offer 


lo any teacher or school executive who has received our 
ige sample book, who then specifically requests it, we 
| send the complete set, all charges prepaid. This is your 
tunity to examine, without the slightest obligation, 
t of books which cost $450,000. At the end of two weeks, 
uu do not wish to keep these books, just slip the volumes 
» the container in which they 


NEWS 


Editors 


A Partial List 


Following is a list of some of the edi- 
tors of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Every editor of this great 
work gave his time as well as his name 
toit. The list below is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and the scholarship of 
this work, the result of three years’ 
continuous effort. 


Editor-in-Chief 
GUY STANTON FORD, A.M., 
Ph.D. 
Dean of the Graduate school, 
University of Minnesota 


Managing Editor 
SAMUEL B a TER HARDING, 
A. M., Ph. 
Former Professor of History, 
tedioinn University 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C., K.C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Canada 
For Physics and Engineering 
ALBERT PRUDENCARMEN,A.M., 
D.Sc. 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Illinois 
For Education and School Subjects 
LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN, A.M., 
Ph.D. 
President, University of Minnesota 


For Nature Study 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University 
For Botany 
— — COULTER, A.M., 
-D. 


Head of Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago 


For Catholic Subjects 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Church His- 
tory, 
Catholic University of America 
For Chemistry 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton 
University 
For American Literature 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, A.M., 
Ph. D. 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Vale University 
For Geology 
ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, A.M., 


Dean of Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago 
For Zoology 
CH: se PETER SIGERFOOS, 


Professor of Zoology, University of 
Minnesota 





ed, and return them to us. 
Mill out the coupon, clip and 
today. Projects and 96-page 
bse come to you by return 
~ FCS. 


rt tae 








mens See ee eee ee eee ee 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. _ i 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Gentlemen :— i 
Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet of Problem- 
Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages from Compton's Pictured i 
Encyclopedia. I understand that I may keep these books and that this i 
request does not obligate mein any way. 


Name. 


I aid nc datich titans teewedas conned nt beneesn sede 
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| ~ GUARANTEED 


| Everwear 
The | Playground 


: Apparatus 
Universal Desk 
satisfaction. Embodies all essen- 


An adjustabl bl hich ° ° 
1 An adjustable movable desk whic tial and desirable features and 
Bl is practically indestructible with its ata price within reason. 








The kind that gives everlasting 


I]! frame and supports of heavy gauge 





seamless steel tubing, electrically 








welded into an unbreakable unit. The 
peer of all desks. Comfortable, 
Durable, Economical, Guaranteed Un- 


conditionally. Write for catalog. 








cit 


New Complete catalog read. 
Send us your name and address 


| 
C. F. WEBER & CO. for a copy. 


Everything for Schools 
oe MANUFACTURED BY 


EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


So_p EXCLUSIVELY BY 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 





985 MarKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





222-224 So. Los ANGELEs ST. 
LOS ANGELES 
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THE HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


Universal Literature Series 
for Students and Teachers 


10 CENT Pocket Edition 


— = re 
i ORDER BY NUMBER Each book is preceded by a numberand readers will please 

S | k eare 4 ‘ order by number instead of titles. For example, if you 
1aKe sp desire to order ‘‘Poe’s Poems’’ simply set down No. 82. List the numbers of books ordered and write 


VOLUMES your name and address plainly at bottom of sheet. The books will be mailed immediately by parcel 








is 




















ee. Postage prepaid oncash orders. Orders sent C.O.D.if requested, but carriage charges are col- 
3 () $2 35 ect on C.O.D. orders. NoC.O.D. orders to Canada or other foreign countrics. 
4 
Every VolumeComplete Standard supvlementary classics for classroom use, together with a list {or general 
reading to enrich the student’s work in history, science, literature and art. 
SEND NO MONEY } ee SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSICS | 
ake advante his unusual |”* 7 Serial No. Serial No. . 
pants advantage of thie, cpuetne | 44 Acsop’s Fables 151 Kipling: The Man Who |252 Othello, the Moor of Venice 
determined ambition of the Halde- [158 Alicein Wonderland Would Be King 245 Measure for Measure 
man-Julius publishing institution to}156 Anderson's Fairy Tales 222 Kipling: The Vampire and |240 The Tempest 
gan nee oa 48 Bacon's Essays 70 I ee dees 241 Merry Wives of Windsor 
Shakespeare € a fe ‘ y 
one’s means. 30 volumes of Shake-} 142 a and the German} }39 Life of Dante 244 Much Ado About Nothing 
epeare at less than 8 cents a volume mpire 214 Lincoln’s Speeches 248 King Henry V 
about the price of your Svcnday}146 Browning's Pied Piper of|173 Lowell's Vision of Sir 254 Taming of the Shrew 
newspaper—truly this is a real Hamlin Launfal 255 King Lear 
achievement in the publishing] 128 Caesar: Who He Was 5 Macauley’s Life of Samuel |257) King Henry IV, Part I 
world! The companionable little} 75 Cariyle’s Choice of Books Johnson 258 King Henry IV, Part IL 
volumes are built to a definitestand-| 170 Constantine and the Begin-| 65 Meditations of Marcus 262 Comedy of Errors 
ard—a plain, clear type; conveniert nings of Christianity Aurelius 263 King John 
insize, 31-2x5 inches, to slip easily} 147 Cromwell and His Times |231 Mark Twain: Fight 259 King Henry VI, Part I 
into the coat pocket or the woman’s} 96 Dialogues of Plato Humorous Sketches 260 King Henry V1, Part II 
handbag—always ready to enrich} 41 Dickens’ Christmas Carol | 50 Paine’s Common Sense 261 King Henry V1, Part IIL 
thespare moment. With each set] 69 Dumas: Life of Mary, 167 Plutarch’s Rules of Health| 265 King Richard If 
comes a genuine Jeather portfolio Queen of Scots 12 Poe's Tales of Mystery 264 King Richard III 
cover, unlettered and rich in = 60 Emerson's Essays 290 Poe's The Gold Bug 267 Pericles 
pearance, in which the volume in] 275 Fenton’s Building of the| 186 Poe's How I Wrote “The | 68 Sonnets 
use may be carried. carth Raven” 266 Life of Shakespeare 
Order this set today. The set will] 150 Finger’s Lost Civilizations} 32 Poe's Poems 10 Thompson: Shelly 
be mailed at once by parcel post.} 175 Froude's Science of History | 184 Primitive Beliefs 204 Tichnor: Sun Worship and 
When the set arrives, you pay the] 233 Goethe: Thoughtson Liter-| 1 Rubiayat of Omar Later Beliefs 
postman $2.55 plus postage. If you ature and Art Khayyam 207 Tichnor: Olympian Gods 
are not satisfied after examining] 212 Goethe: Life and Char- Shakespeare, William 174 Trial of William Penn 
the books, return them within five acter 268 Merchant of Venice 94 Trial and Death of Socra- 
days and your money will be re-J 9 Great English Poems 249 Julius Caesar _tes : 
funded. Carriage charges prepaid} 185 History of Printing 247 Macbeth 125 War Speeches of Woodrow 
oncash orders. No C.O.D., orders tof 126 History of Rome 246 Hamlet Wilson 


Canada orother foreign countries.] 104 Hugo: Battle of Waterloo | 250 Romeo and Jullet 


7 Lit l Ed 286 When the Puritans Were in 
Genuine Leather Portfolio — = uca-| 251 Midsummer Night 


Power 
287 Whistler: The Man and 














tion Dream 
Cover Given Free with 228 Huxley: Aphorisms 242 As You Like It His Work 
each Set, 57 Irving's Rip Van Winkle | 253 King Henry VIII 146 Whittier: Snowbound 
Macheth Peri 227 Keats: The Man and His/ 256 Venus and Adonis 73 Whitman’s Poems 
Ginan and dell ericles Work {243 Twelfth Night 79 Tennyson's Enoch Arden 
i sand Juliet King Richard III 
Julius Ca ser Measure for * ,GENERAL LIST is 
™ anto Measure Serial No. ‘ Serial . °°. 4 Seria! oO. ” 
vy caice King Henry IV 15 Balzac’s Stories 230 Gautler: The Fleece of 62 Schopenhauer’s Essays 
Hamlet ——s 220 Blatchford's Essays on the Gold 138 Schopenhauer's Studies in 
Midsummer * ew estamen rreat Ghost Stories e tTnism 
Mid King H Iv New T t 145 G Ghost Stort Pessimis 
Ke on a * e Port i 58 Boccaccio's Stories 49 Haechel: Shree Lectures on| 215 Shaw. G. B.: The Miracu- 
ting Henry f i. evolution ous Revenge 
Venus and Adonis Mach Ado About = eee 80 Ibsen's Pillars of Society | 26 Shaw, G. B.: On Going to 
King Henry VILL Nothin 6 Brandes: On Reading 154 Ibsen's Epigrams Church 
Merry Wives of Othello, The Moor] 51 Bruno: His Life and Mar-| 16 Ibsen's Ghosts 180 Shaw, G. B.: Epigrams 
Windsor of Venice tyrdom 53 Insects and Men: Instinct}236 State and Heart Affairs of 
Taming of the King Henry VI 40 Bulwer-Lytton: House and and Reason Henry VIII 
wa poo rar the Brain 47 London, Jack: He Re- 279 Stevenson's Will o” the 
As You Like It King Henry VI | 235 Chesterton's Essays nounced the Faith Mill: Markheim 
fon bee Part II 153 Chinese Philosophy of Life|148 London, Jack: Strength of|311 Stevenson's A Lodging for 
A ie se ght King Henry VI 82 Common Faults in Writing the Strong the Night 
coe Part Ill English 30 London, Jack: What Life] 38 Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and 
a 5 Sonnets 183 Darrow: Realism in Art Means to Me Mr..Hyde 
Kandy of Errors The LifeofShake- and Literature 97 Love Letters of Henry VIII|101 Thoughts of Pascal 
‘ichard If — speare 314 Daudet’s Short Stories 89 Love Letters of Men andj 17 Thoreau: On Walking 
= 6 De Maupassant’s Short Women of Genius 181 Thoreau: Epigrams 
Stories 221 Maeterlinck’s Essays 140 Tichnor: Biology and the 
197 DeSevigne: Witticisms and/ 166 Twain, Mark: English as Spiritual Life 
Ap Reflections She is Spoke 67 Tichnor: Church History 
} C e 102 Doyle. Conan: Sherlock 21 Merimee: Carmen 202 Tichnor: Survival of the 
Holmes Tales 164 Michael Angelo’s Sonnets Fittest 


216 Eliot, George: Wit of Hein-| 87 Montaigne: Essay on Love|131 Tolstoi’s Redemption 





8 

R - rey rich Heine 210 Murray: Stoic Philosophy | 45 Tolstoi’s Stories 
TRIP TOS —wtew| 59 Eliot, George: Epigrams of| 155 Napoleon's Maxims 161 Wells, H. G.: Country of 
EUROPE: = ; Wit and Wisdom 113 Proverbs of England the Blind 

176 Ellis, Havelock: Four Es- ue Eroverbe = France 165 Wes, oO: Discovery of 

r > re says 115 Proverbs of Japan e Futu 
wil ema s eee 229 Ellis, Havelock: Diderot |116 Proverbs of China 2 Wilde’s The Ballad of 
birthplace and other points of in-}223 Essay of Swinburne 117 Proverbs of Italy Reading Gaol 
tes England and France, all] 190 Fielding: Psycho-Analysts| 118 Proverbs of Russia 169 Voices from the Past 
ex; ; paid. . cone Key to Human Be-|119 Proverbs of — 3s Voltaire: Eighteen Eamye 

: set of S peare avior 120 Proverbs of Spain oltaire: Toleratio 
full maaan are Eo 132 Foundations of Religion [121 Proverbs of Arabia 200 Voltaire: Ignorant Philoso- 
out ing effort or solicitation, | 42 From Monkey to Man 25 Rhyming Dictionary pher 
e 


.// MSas'g contestants“ | HALDEMAN.-JULIUS CO., Dept. E-9 Girard, Kans. 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





Language-tre raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 


of Printing the pupil is brought into close 


contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Grammar-abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


A rt—the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—«coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-—the mathematical 


problems in Printing are interesting and can 


be used in any grade from the sixth to the 


high school. 


Drawing-treehana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. PHiLiips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 
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We Place You In The Better Positions .°. Our reputation is national, 





HOME OFFICE ON our service unexcelled 
at’l 1 TOGA MMI TA xY BRANCH OFFICES 
N. W. Bank Blidg., 
Denver, Colo. AGENCY Portland, Ore. 
Lumber Exchange, 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| 
U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 230 Rialto Building 














| THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Berkeley, California 
We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 
Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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® 
7 Coddington Teachers Agency 
k Sixteenth Year © 
; 533 Citizens National Bank Building S 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 


. 
_ Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘rofessional Placement Discriminating Service 


r Progressive Teachers to School Officials 
The J .M. Hahn Teachers Agency 
Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 


es all Educational Institutions,—Kindergartens, Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


NO registration fee. Correspondence invited. 
J. M. HAHN Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
Blanche Tucker Berkeley, California 

Managers Phone Berkeley 811 











BANK BY MAIL 


WITH OAKLAND’S LARGEST AND OLDEST BANK 
THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Formerly the Oakland Bank of Savings) 
Established 1867 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Commercial, Savings, Trust, Safe Deposit 
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Overwork Brings 


Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
eenerally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


teaspoonful in water is pi ‘lightfully 
thirst, -quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain oan the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
H-48 5-18 


in’dis-pen/sa-ble 


“ Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutel 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 


about noted people, places, foreign words, 

synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 

se: als, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 

need in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest to 

to your principal or 

superintendent that 


a copy be supplied 
for your school ? 


Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
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a theT.CU 


Do you realize how easily a severe acci- 
dent or a prolonged illness, cutting off your 
income and increasing your expenses, 
might easily cause you acute embarrass. 
ment, sacrifice and humiliation — burden- 
ing you with a debt that would require 
years of self-denial to pay? 


When your turn comes — and it may come this 
year, asit will come to thousands of other teachers 
a check from the T. C. U. will look good to y 


It Looked Good to Her 


When your turn comes, a T.C.U. check will be 
welcome to you as it was to Frances L. Rogers, of 
Hollywood, Calif.,who wrote: “The arrival of your 
check today sustains your reputation for fairness 
and promptness. Weall hope to be free from i|/ness 
but when it comes, those of us who are members 
find much satisfaction in the thought that the 
T.C. U. is back of us. Thank you for the check 
and your good wishes.”’ 


What Other California 
Teachers Say: 


Miss Anastasia E. Dean, Pinola, Calif., wrote 

“I appreciate very much the promptness in w! hich 
the 1. ow. forwarded the check to meet n 
claim for illness.”’ 


Miss Mary Olive McCray, Long Beach, Calif, 
wrote: “Your checks amounting to $191.99 in pay 
ment of my claim for benefit due to typhoid fever 
have been very welcome, and the amount abso- 
lutely fair according to the terms of the policy.” 

Miss Nita Robison, Los Angeles, Calif., w 
“Your check was most welcome at a time when 
my salary was reduced because of my inability to 
perform my regular duties as a teacher.” 

Miss Elsie L. Hageman, San Leandro, Calif.. 
wrote: “Knowing that the T. C. U. would com: 
my rescue financially, helped to keep me from 
worrying during my recent illness.” 

Thousands of teachers, all over America, have fo 
freedom from worry through enrollment in the T. ( 
Every teacher in America should enroll and share its pr 


tection. If you have not already done so, fill out a: 
mail the coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
T.C. U., 456 T C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


lam satenoatelt in knowing about your Protective Bene! 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials 


FI vciesienncasenincrpsenscacssgptnnnannnienithiiianmamnaiiaians 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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™ 4 TREO 


Ea] EDITORIAL Fj 





HE development of the Summer Sessions 
in the Normal Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities throughout the United States is 


almost beyond comprehension. Some school 
systems contribute each year to the summer 


sessions a large proportion of their 


UNIQUE teachers who are seeking profes- 
SUMMER sional advancement. If anything 


SESSIONS were needed to demonstrate be- 
yond argument the professional 
advance of the teachers of the country, it is the 


In Cali- 


fornia the various teachers’ colleges held this 


attendance at these summer sessions. 


year summer session of six or eight weeks’ dura- 
tion. It was our privilege to visit a number of 
these and to know at first hand something of the 
spirit and purpose of these summer classes. 
Two institutions in the State have indeed 
most unique sessions during the summer months. 
These are at the State Teachers’ College at 
Chico, with summer session at Sisson at the 
foot of Mt. Shasta, and the State Teachers’ 
College at Fresno, with summer session at 
Huntington Lake in the Sierras. There are 
numerous summer camps and Chautauquas 
scattered throughout the United States, but 
these are perhaps the only two institutions of 
distinctly high grade professional rank where 
work is carried on in the open. At Sisson, the 
Shasta Summer School had over 300 in at- 
tendance. This is the limit of capacity for the 
school. The students are housed in comfortable 
tents located conveniently in the open spaces in 
the forest. There is a community house or 
assembly hall where there may be held large 
meetings. A cafeteria conducted on a basis 
with the least possible profit, offers splendid 
There is 
abundance of running water in the camp, the 
site of the school being almost at the source 
of the Sacramento River which is a splendid 


spring. 


food at great economy in price. 


> 


As we went about from class to class we 
found the work of fully as high an order a 
would be found in the regular yearly classes 
on the home foundation. Several of the jp- 
structors are men and women of statewide 0, 
national prominence. The Chamber of Com- 
merce at Sisson has engineered a movement to 
raise money to purchase more land for the 
use of the school. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent Osenbaugh and his faculty will be success. 
ful in securing from the next Legislature suf- 
ficent appropriation not only to complete certain 
building improvements necessary, but to |ay 
out paths and drives and to surface with crushed 
granite; the dust and dirt always incident to 
such a camp being the feature needing greates! 
attention at present. The school site belongs 
to the State. 

At Huntington Lake the Sierra Summe: 
School is located on ground owned by the 
Government. This means that a lease must be 
secured. The site of the school overlooks 
Huntington Lake and is reached easily in fou 
to six hours from Fresno. Here are built a 
number of cabins in addition to tents. Mos! 
of the instructors have built their own cabins. 
The meals are furnished cafeteria plan unde: 
direction of the Faculty Club and a community 
house offers opportunity for holding assemblies 
As at the Shasta School most of the classes are 
held out of doors in beautiful secluded spots and 
in openings among the trees. A hillside and 
wonderful natural amphitheatre offers oppor- 
tunity for out-of-doors performances. Wooden 
seats have been built against the side of the 
hill and a large platform at the base backed 
by mammoth trees affords an outdoor setting 
excelled nowhere. President McLane has a 
corps of instructors under whom some of the 
finest work we have seen is now being ac- 
complished 


along professional lines. — [his 
school also needs a Legislative appropriation 











d 
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as the limit of capacity has been reached with 
their 200 students and additions and improve- 
ments must be made as at Sisson. 

On the day preceding the close of the ses- 
sion at the Sierra School, an out-door concert 
was given. The trees of pine and fir, straight 
trunked and stately, flanked the stage. The 
front and sides of the amphitheatre sloped back 
The lake, lying beyond, 


the brilliant colors of the costumes blending 


to the forest’s edge. 


with the forest green, the perfect atmospheric 
conditions and the play of light and shade 
through the foliage furnished a setting of mar- 
velous beauty and grandeur, and one to inspire 
the least poetic. 

We wonder why it is that Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools in other states located in heated 
belts do not follow the lead of Fresno and Chico 
and seek sites for their summer sessions in 


comfortable mountain 


sections or at the 


ATG 


seashore. 


Education Association is to be held on 
the Pacific Coast is a matter of comment 
and congratulation. 


T ti the 1923 meeting of the National 


Opinion was expressed at 
the Des Moines meeting a year ago that if the 
sessions were to continue to be held in the 
heated summer that they should be 

THE called not for the Middle West or 
\. E. A. the near East but for the Atlantic 
or Pacific Coasts. Indeed, many 

easterners and middle west delegates expressed 
the conviction that summer meetings should al- 
ways be held on the Pacific Coast. Those of 
us who are resident in the west realize fully 
the time and expense incident to travel to this 
Coast. We recognize further that the great 
centers of population are not with us, but in 
ie Middle West and East. Unless, however, 
e meetings can be held at such time and 
piace where delegates are comfortable and con- 
es can go on under conditions that are 

‘actory, it is a loss of money and energy 
a great physical strain upon those in at- 
tendance. The International Conference, to be 


and 


held in conjunction with the N. E. A., will 


materially increase attendance next year. 


The next year’s meeting will be an Oakland- 
San Francisco session. The Bay cities will co- 
operate. Plans are now being laid for the 
greatest N. E. A. meeting yet held. President 
Wiliam B. Owen of the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege will prepare a program and make a pre- 
siding officer of marked ability. It was a com- 
pliment to Mr. Owen, and a deserved one, to 
be elected President of the Association, as he 
has served in many capacities unselfishly, and 
was chairman of the committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the N. E. A. that brought about the 
delegate system. Miss Charl O. Williams, the 
retiring president, becomes first vice-president. 
Miss Williams did a remarkable piece of work 


as president. Her administration will long be 
remembered. As an indication of the active 
interest of the south in National Education af- 
fairs, three of the eleven vice-presidents elected 
are from that section. 

From every source we hear favorable com- 
ment of the work of our State Director, Miss 
Mary F. Mooney of San Francisco, who suc- 
ceeds herself this year as State Director. Super- 
intendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland was, 
against his wishes, re-elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. This also is fortunate 
for the organization. There was a large at- 
tendance from California and the Pacific Coast. 
Reports of the meeting appear elsewhere in 
this issue. Further report with suggested plans 
for next year will appear in a subsequent issue 
of this magazine. 

There was passed a set of ringing resolutions 
recommending an increased proportion of State 
aid in schooling; the budget autonomy of local 
boards under legislative limitations; better, and 
better-guarded teacher-tenure laws; the im- 
provement of rural schools; stressing a study 
of State and National Constitutions and 
obedience to the laws which being “made by a 
majority can be changed only by a majority;” 
the better and more adequate preparation of 


teachers, and that as Hawaii is an organic part 
of the United States, education in the Islands 
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should share in any provisions for Federal 


aid. 


As representing the universal concern of the 
Association for education, Congress will be 
memorialized to provide a Board of Education 
for the Capital City—Washington, with the 
usual powers of city boards, the possession of 
its school budget and its control. A. H. C. 


High School Teachers’ Association was 
held recently in connection with the sum- 
mer session of the University of California, 


Berkeley, and the Southern Branch at Los An- 


ce tenth annual session of the California 


geles. As in former years there were both 

general sessions and depart- 
HIGH ment meeting but this year 
SCHOOL there was a distinct central 


ASSOCIATION theme running through the 

sessions. The work of the 
Committee of Fifteen headed by Prof. Rugh 
of Berkeley, is centered around the study of 
the purposes and objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. This theme also furnished the basis for 
the discussions at the meeting. The results of 
these conferences as set forth in the addresses 
and discussions, are embodied in the Proceed- 
ings which occupy 104 pages, just off the press. 
The Proceedings of the annual meetings have, 
during past years, been widely sought by edu- 
cational leaders and libraries throughout the 
country. This year’s volume is without doubt 
of greater value than any of its predecessors. 
The membership fee in the Association is $1.00, 
covering copy of Proceedings. For non-mem- 
bers, Proceedings are 50 cents per copy. 


It is gratifying to note the intense interest 
manifest in the Association at this time. The 
membership has increased nearly 400 per cent 
over that of preceding years. The study being 
made by the Committee of Fifteen is progress- 
ing splendidly. 


In connection with the report 
made by Prof. Rugh at the recent meeting and 
having to do with the questionnaire submitted, 
it is of interest to know that of 303 high 
schools to whom the questionnaire was sent, 


nearly 48 per cent filled the blank and sent jy 
replies, and more than 40 per cent of the Jay 
year's high school graduates made ful! report. 
These are fuller results than questionnaires gep- 
erally elicit. But one high school positively 
refused to be a party to the investigation. |; 
is unfortunate that the record of any schoo! 
should be missing. The investigation is in the 
interest of California secondary education and 
every school should be represented. 


On the program of the meetings of the hizh 
school teachers, were more than 30 California 
teachers and citizens, and, to the great proft 
of members, a half dozen speakers from out- 
side the state. Most of the papers appear in 
the volume of Proceedings; some were not sub- 
mitted, and a few came in too late for use, 
It may be possible to include some of the latter, 
or extracts from them in later issues of the 
magazine. A. H. ¢. 


Parent-Teacher Associations have done 
remarkable work during the past few 
In California these organizations have 
been most helpful in bringing to the home the 
real: spirit and purpose of the school and in 
carrying over to the school the 
THE r ideals and cooperation of the home. 
r. 3. ae 


Tee California Congress of Mothers and 


years. 


It is a matter for congratulation 
that the officers of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in this State have con- 
stantly sought a closer union of interests with 
the organized teaching body. There will be 
found in this issue a brief statement on the 
P. T. A. contributed by Mrs. Harry J. Ewing 
of San Jose. Every effort is being made to 
effect a permanent line of cooperation between 
the two organizations and to that end we hope 
to include in this magazine each month a 
contribution from the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. More will be said about this in a sub- 
sequent issue. 

The State Parent-Teacher Associations. 2 
thousand strong and representing 800 organiza- 
tions, will hold a session of one or more days 
in Sacramento the week of the State Fair. 
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They will gather on September 5 and conduct 
, program of addresses and entertainments. 
These Parent-Teacher Associations have become 
an organized influence for good to California 
«hools and their services are appreciated by 


both teachers and school executives. 


At the recent High School Teachers’ Associa- 
son meeting in Berkeley, one speaker on the 
“Correlation of Home and School in the Edu- 
cational Program” was interpreted as dealing 
unfairly with the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The “attack”’ as it has been termed, calls out 
‘rom the latter organization some interesting 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Will C. Wood is quoted as authority 
for the statement that $2,000,000 worth of 
equipment have come to the schools of Califor- 
nia through the activities of these Clubs. Much 
of this represents equipment that otherwise 
Thirty thousand 
dollars have provided musical instruments. The 


statisucs. 


weuld have been impossible. 


Oakland Federation met a deficit in the school 
bread and milk funds; scholarships have been 
provided; lunch rooms have been established 
and supported, playgrounds equipped, etc. 
\ssistance of these and kindred sorts has been 


the accomplishment in every section of the 
State. The Parent-Teachers seem to have a 
good case, A. H. . 


> we go to press with this issue it is too 
A early to prophecy the outcome of the 
California primary election on August 

29. We are glad, however, of the opportunity 
of saying a personal word in appreciation of 
our State Officers who are candidates to suc- 
ceed themselves — Governor Wil- 

PRIMARY liam D. Stephens, Lieutenant- 
ELECTION Governor C. C. Young and State 


Superintendent of Schools Will C. 
Wood 


iave no criticism whatever upon Gover- 
nor S'ephens’ opponent. We do know, however, 
as co thousands of other voters in this State, 
the splendid work accomplished by Governor 
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Stephens in the highest position the State may 
give. Not only while serving the State at 
Washington, but throughout his entire term as 
Governor he has shown a disposition to deal 
fairly with all parts of the State and to give 
every consideration to those phases of State 
Government that make for progress and de- 
velopment of a great commonwealth. During 
the last session of the Legislature his firm and 
determined stand for a proper financing of the 
schools is absolute guarantee of his vision and 
his sympathy. The vote at the primaries should 
be overwhelming for Governor Stephens. 

Men and women of whatever party or pro- 
fession will honor themselves by casting a vote 
at the primary election for Lieutenant-Governor 
C. C. Young. Impartial, unbiased, unprejudiced, 
open-minded, he has served this State well as 
member of the Assembly, speaker of the As- 
sembly and as Lieutenant-Governor, a con- 
tinuous service since 1909. Mr. Young has great 
influence in public affairs. Like the Governor 
his interest is in education, he having himself 
been connected at one time with the secondary 
schools of this State. We shall do well to re- 
turn him to the Lieutenant-Governor’s position. 

Every cross placed in the proper square fol- 
lowing the name of Will C. Wood will be an 
endorsement of the policies and plans of our 
present Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
We have said many times and on many oc- 
casions that of the splendid state officers who 
were administering the affairs of public educa- 
tion throughout the nation, Will C. Wood stands 
in the front rank. He ‘s recognized as a leader, 
both at home and abroad. He has no opposi- 
tion at the coming election. However, the 
voters of California will honor themselves it 
regardless of this fact they go to the primaries 
on August 29 and cast a vote for Will C. Wood 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction. Calli- 
fornia is fortunate, as is the country at large, 
‘to have a man as Superintendent of Schools 
with the wisdom, influence and _far-seeing 
knowledge, not only of educational matters, but 
in the realms of finance and business, as is 


possessed by Will C. Wood. A. H. C. 
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TEACHERS FOR DEMOCRACY* 


ALEXIS F. LANGE 
University of California 


FTER September 1, 1922, seekers after 
A licenses to practice in California second- 
ary schools must show that they have 
had a “teacher’s course in citizenship, pre- 
sented in such manner as to qualify the teacher 
to appreciate the social purpose of his subject 
and to make instruction in all classes and ac- 
tivities contribute to the education and training 
of the youth for good citizenship.” Thence- 
forth, so I would read and state the pith of 
the new rule framed by a State Board mindful 
of the welfare of our democratic social order, 
only those need apply for certification who 
have been well started toward becoming teach- 
ers for Democracy and only those teacher- 
training bodies need apply for approval which 
have set afoot specific plans for initiating the 
process. Implied is, besides, that those who 
choose and captain teachers—this means you, 
chiefly—will hereafter get and further develop 
teachers for Democracy. Implied is also, I 
take it, that although the concept “good citizen- 
ship” may include 57 varieties of meanings, 
the idea of the true progress in living together 
on ever-rising levels shall fix the far goal. 
Now, whether or not this State Board pre- 
scription will be taken by every one concerned 
without sugar, I, for one, receive it with whole- 
hearted gladness. Else I should be false to all 
that has become pivotal in my best kngwledge 
and belief. So will very likely all who try to 
keep eyes and ears open and at times use their 
cerebrums to think with, while on the road to 
Democracy with the rest of their people. Few 
school men and women, at any rate, will back 
away in fright and join a dear old ossified 
professor of mine who never failed to gasp out 
in the presence of what looked like a new 
thought: “Gentlemen, gentlemen, is not this 
an innovation?” 

But when the State Board sends forth the 
command: “Let there be light” teacher train- 
ers may not be able at once to recite in 
answering chorus, “And there was light, halle- 
lujah!” They have to reckon, first of all, with 
the fact that the making of American leading 
citizens, enlightened, ardent and girt for action 
on the road to Democracy, is not as yet gen- 
erally one of the controlling purposes of our 
American universities. Many other reasons 


apart, the Great War did not make our univer- 
sities safe for Democracy. More lovingly than 


*Address to California High School Principals’ 
Association at Pasadena, April 11, 1922. 


before, a cynic might observe, they go on 
hatching only the eggs laid by the German 
university cuckoo in the nest of our own eo}. 
lege bird. These eggs—research and specia! 
ized expertness—are “perfectly good” eggs anq 
are to be prized greatly, as means to human 
ends in our national life; but they are not 
the eggs out of which to hatch American 
leading citizens. At all events, he would bear 
false witness who would testify that our 
American universities purposefully and_ plan. 
fully function so as to instruct and _ train 
students for clear and foresighted teamwork 
for the common good of our America and 
thus of the world. Hence teacher trainers 
whose theory of education has become Ameri- 
canized are usually voices crying in the schol. 
astic wilderness. And so, aside from cheering 
but lonely signs of promise here and there 
where are the courses that narrow the gap 
to be bridged in a two-unit course between 
the classroom life and works of the student 
and the end sought by the State Board? 
Secondly, we university teacher trainers have 
to reckon with our own state of unprepared: 
ness for an adequate course in civic education 
however, willing we may be to confess our sins 
and to gather on the mourners bench with a 
view to beginning a new life. Has our own 
intra-school education been such as to leave 
us with human instead of merely academic 
minds? Most of us, I am ready to believe, have 
indeed discovered America, while seeking some 
thing else, like Columbus, but how many of us 
can fairly claim to have become explorers 
pioneers, and missionaries thereof in the prac- 
tice of our profession? Are we quick at detect- 
ing the counterfeit or debased Americanism in 
circulation as a 100% mintage? Have we 
earned the right because of the insight and 
appreciation we have won to act as guides on 
the rough trails of social science to the voca- 
tion—every American’s vocation—of becoming 
not a stationary but an advancing citizen, one 
who will do better things in better ways wit! 
and for his fellows on the road to Democracy’ 
In view of such and kindred hindrances, 
which to be sure may mean only that growing 
pains or rather out-growing pains are comings 
on, the present state of affairs appears to be 
that the State Department prescribes a brief 
course that students are not prepared to re 
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jejve and that their teachers have first to 
learn how to give. They are ordered to get 
nto the “dinkiest” Ford they can invent, buy, 
or steal, and then drive, with dim® 
peadlights at best, in near-darkness over 
country without state highways to make travel 
fairly easy and safe. 


horrow 


What is to be done? Perhaps sufficient unto 
this day and half hour is the question: What 
; to be done first? The answer must be, I 
‘hink: Let us schoolmen and women go up in 
the air—as airplane scouts, for the purpose of 
securing data and directions for the roadmaps 
to be followed in the course in civic educa- 
tion for all prospective teachers. If this 
counsel is sound my present notes and queries 
concerning the organization and conduct of the 
course must be looked upon as a first report 
to a committee of the whole by one of the 
scouts 

(nless there is something wrong with my 
eyes and fieldglasses, we must start—at Berk- 
eley anyway—along two parallel routes. One 
of these is that of readings which will bring 
about contacts between the minds and hearts 
of students and the minds and hearts of those 
who have earned the right to voice judgment 
ind counsel as to our living together as Ameri- 
can men, women, and children. Among such 
people of light and leading may be found per- 
haps even some erring but honest Bookshelviki. 
To forestall a menu of hash, however, a syl- 
labus, preferably in challenging question. or 
problem form, will have to be organized and 
to go with it, a bibliographical guide, both 
covering the factors that maké~or mar pro- 
group-life—eugenic, hygienic, eco- 
nomic, group-mental, group-aesthetic, group- 
moral and religious, historical, governmental, 
philosophical, ete-——both bearing explicitly or 
implicitly on the theory and art of civiculture, 
both shaped throughout by the integrating pur- 
pose of bye and bye getting adequately trained 
teachers for Democracy, each of whom shall 
incessantly further the collective advance on 


gressive 


the road to Democracy, himself or herself striv- 
ing continuously to see the way ahead “stead- 
ily and to see it whole.” Of course, such a 


guide-syllabus will in the nature of things be 
at first hardly more than embryonic. Zeus 
alone ever underwent the experience of seeing 
a panoplied goddess, ready for business, sud- 
denly pop out of one head. But surely, it can- 
not be merely a pipe-dream that the teacher- 
trainers and teachers generally will evolve and 
perfect gradually a tool subserving adequately 


the proper conduct of the specified course 
and at the same time, besides, the civic aims 
of teachers’ study circles—may their tribe in- 
crease—teacher’s institutes and conventions, 
perhaps even of the junior college department 
of civiculture, departments ardently hoped for 
but, alas, as yet unseen. 

The second route is that of lectures, alter- 
nating, when numbers permit, with the far 
better way of cooperative class exercises, which 
by nature exemplify the process of achieving 
Democracy. Here we shall obviously have to 
deal, first, with the why and whither of civic 
education, if the meaning of Democracy is to 
be fulfilled, gradatim; secondly, with the 
whereabouts ics j se 
years of growth and grace with reference to 
such fulfillment; thirdly with the how of civic 
education, if t t steps 
at all and then neither the steps of milling 
cattle, nor backward steps, but steps forward. 
To speak more bookishly, Part I may well be 
labeled Theory of Civic Education. It should, 
I think, stand chiefly for an attempt to locate 
as definitely as may be by means of the in- 
struments of knowledge and perfected think- 
ing available at present, the major and minor 
objectives for a hierarchy of clean-cut pur- 
poses. As likely as not, it will prove most con- 
venient and clarifying to group these objectives 
as knowledge, feeling and will objectives, the 
loadstar of the whole exploration being of 
course from first to last the Democracy-creating 
American citizen of the more or less immediate 
future. And—lest we forget—in developing a 
theory meant to be set to work, one may not 
altogether overlook the precept: While in 
Luna do as the Lunatics do. 

Part II, a part to be handled with care and 
p¥évity, may be called An Inspectorial Survey 
of the actual situation’ In such an undertaking 
the objectives of civic education coinciding 
of course with the direction a people on the 
road to Democracy must follow, serve as 
touchstones of things as they are or appear for 
without thought-forged criteria we have nothing 
better than unearned opinions or, what is 
worse, heat but no light. For the evaluation 
of the governmental functioning of Democracy 
James Bryce has set a humanly perfect ex- 
ample. Would that his mantle might descend 
upon the teacher-trainer while he heads a tour 
of inspection! His itinerary will inevitably in- 


clude the form and functions of the present 
American school system. Such questions must 
Are the opportunities it offers 
equitably  dis- 


be pressed as: 


now continuous, complete, 
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tributed? Does its management make for 
Czarism or for Sovietism or for Democracy? 
What remains to be done to make each school 
a national American Democracy - creating 
institution? 

Now the reason for the existence of Parts 
I and II lies in Part III, The Art of Civic Edu- 
cation. Over the trails of tact, insights, amd 
basic principles found or blazed with and for 
prospective teachers these are to join forces 
with the glorious band of pioneers who in 
California as elsewhere are Americanizing the 
American native, despite the method of trial 
and error most of them are as yet compelled 
to use. But here the teacher-trainer soon finds 
himself in a jungle of questions thornier than 
any encountered before. How is he to reveal 
to the future teacher for Democracy the “social 
purpose of his subject” so that he will ap- 
preciate it and then fare forth, St. Paul-like 
and set the revelations to work in the class- 
room? Toward which of the objectives of 
civiculture shall each precious subject be made 
to go without cruelty to the animal? How 
shall each teacher co-act in order that all may 
move forward as a champion football team to 
the goal? The process of developing citizens 
must obviously go on without a break, but how 
is a unifying and correlating course to be de- 
vised, beginning let us say, where the ele- 
mentary school leaves off and continuing to 
where the junior college ends and how is it 
to be made a part of existing curricula? What 
are the experts, who to be sure, do not belong 
in the story I am trying to tell now, to do with 
such a course? How are all school activities 
of teachers and pupils to be unified with ref- 
erence to the vocation of citizenship and so 
correlated with the activities of adult Ameri- 
cans that each school-group becomes a vital 
group-unit of a nation dedicated to learning 
how to live the creed of Democracy? 

Facing such unsolved problems the teacher- 
trainer cannot but appeal to schoolmen and 
women as did the man of St. Paul's vision: 
Come over into Macedonia and help us! A 
minute or two will suffice for a glimpse of the 
assistance needed at one point—Latin. I single 
out Latin because it reminds many of you of 
a misspent youth and some of you are certain 
it is dead, for was it not killed before your 
eyes by the raving ablative absolute maniacs, 
your teachers? 

But might not Latin come to life the instant 
Latin teachers give their minds to some of the 
objectives of civic education and then seek out 
the paths linking Latin with the vocation of 


American citizenship: From this poini 
the traditional order, Caesar, Cice; 
furnishes an almost providential 


~Caesar’s Commentaries might almos} ir th 


sub-title “Early Stages of Social } 
Here is an account of the collision, 
repeated down to date, between barba 
civilization. 


olten 
i and 
Incidentally we learn that ey 
the barbarians of Gaul had to deal with the 
strictly up-to-date question of how to get rig 
of Roman bootleggers. Cicero deals with mor 
advanced modes of associated living. He jy 
troduces us to the economic, political and othe 
struggles of a would-be republic, many of them 
closely analogous to those of today. We, too 
have our Catilines and who knows but Cicer 
himself is even now impersonating our own rm 
current William Jennings Bryan. In Vergil, 
finally, a nation becomes articulate as to it 
self and its neighbors, as to its motives and 
patterns of conduct, as to the deep-down con 
ditions and causes of national greatness or 
decay. Now, do not these obvious opportuni 
ties just cry to be embraced? But how can 
they be brought to rich fruition unless Latin 
teachers, actual as well as prospective, wor! 
out together a manual, let us say, of true and 
tried problems, exercises, methods, suggestions 
relating to the specific civic habits of though! 
feeling and action, that Latin is fitted 
promote? 

Every other subject on the secondary schoo 
program, however, not to speak of every intr 
—and extra—group activity of the school, calls 
imperatively for similar treatment. Think of 
what might not be done for the vocation of 
being an American citizen through a manual 
developed by the concerted efforts of the teach 
ers entrusted with physical education and all 
that is implied therein! As many of you know 
the Department of Education at Berkeley has 
for several years past been endeavoring 10 
set agoing what I have named a Research Syn 
dicate, of which, ideally, every teacher would 
be an active member, each getting more light 
and letting it shine. Well, such a syndicate 
would render a simply priceless, patriotic ser 
vice, if during the decade before us, it achieved 
the manuals of civiculture I am trying to de 
scribe. And how the teacher-trainer conducting 
the course prescribed by the State Board would 
rejoice! How he would be inspired to pass 00, 
if possible, from the glory of the imperfect 
to the next greater, the glory of the ‘ess 
imperfect! 

But the ways indicated or hinted at for bring 


Y 
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ing up teachers for Democracy including our- 
elves, radiate from a common hub of starting 
yoints of postulates, given us by science and 


iaith. Lest this report from above—I refer 
of course to my airplane and not to Sinai— 
seem minuch longer than the actual time you are 
resolved to undergo, I submit several of these 
postulates in the form of tentative propositions, 


which I think should serve as a lamp unto our 
feet 

{. The teacher for Democracy teaches youth, 
not subjects. Cardinal in his practice and the 
hot spot of his consciousness” is the insight 
that each boy or girl is the priceless and 
measureless end of his ministry and the further 
nsight that each boy and girl lives, moves and 
has his being in human interactions and re- 
lationships. A man without a country cannot 
he a man. On these two insights hang the 
law and gospel of Democracy. Furthermore, 
he knows that each boy and girl was born an 
immigrant and came with a bundle of queerly 
assorted instincts more or less social, gathered 
during the long journey of his or her family 
irom the amoeba to man. If now the teacher 
for Democracy could only add “second sight” to 
his equipment or the ability to cast a true 
horoscope for America and for his young 
\mericans, he could hope to lead them 
sagaciously to the coincidence of the roads to 
Democracy and to wholeness of manhood and 


happiness. But there is at least a chance for 
the teacher of lads and lassies, while the 
teacher of subjects is helpless and hopeless, if 
not direetly anti-social, anti-democratic. 

2. The teacher for Democracy never forgets 
that he is a United States Ambassador sent by 
adult America, the America of today, to young 
America and the America of tomorrow. What 
else can be the bed-rock meaning of this 
teacher's certificate and his oath of allegiance? 
Proudly conscious of the fact, it becomes a 
r of noblesse oblige with him to under- 


stand the ereed of Democracy by the light 
social science, social psychology, social ethics, 
and political science, are capable of furnishing 
today, to deepen his sense of oneness with his 
people and to appreciate sympathetically and 


lovingly its approximation in fact to its more 
or loss thought-out purposes. When he has 
Ox ion to use the slogan: “Government rests 
on the consent of the governed” he has in mind 
msent of the quick and the dead and the 
n, but not being a standpatter, never the 
‘nt of the dead alone. Being not only a 
rer of the word but a doer, his own char- 
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acter and conduct come progressively nearer 
to agreement with his mission as ambassador. 
He becomes indeed an American leading 
citizen, a citizen leading youth onward and 
upward on the road to Democracy. 


3. The teacher for Democracy never for- 
gets that Democracy means essentially not a 
good perfect gift bequeathed by the fathers but 
a progressive achievement of developing ideals. 
Not every “self-evident truth” was mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence. Four 
generations later nothing seems more “self- 
evident” than that “the old order changeth” 
both as to thought and its embodiment. Every 
growing boy or girl is an illustration of out- 
growing. Even China has stood pat only a 
thousand years or more. The problem for the 
teacher of Democracy is, therefore, not how 
to prevent change but how to make change 
mean the next step forward. This applies to 
the creed of Democracy no less than to its 
observances and ritual, to its ideals no less 
than to its machinery and technique. Ac- 
cordingly, the teacher for Democracy cannot 
but be guided by the insight that all men are 
born equally ignorant and helpless and that 
the ideas and ideals and the practice rep- 
resented by such words as equality, freedom, 
brotherhood, self-government, popular sov- 
ereignty must be renewed and re-expressed in 
timely ways from generation to generation. 
And so he would be disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion if he ever deviated in thought or act from 
its true principle of progressive change accord- 
ing to progressive knowledge and belief. He 
may be conservative and so counsel: “Go slow, 
safety first.” He may be liberal and advise: 
“Go as fast as your people can follow.” He 
may be even radical and exceed the speed 
limit. Public opinion will catch him if he does. 
But he betrays those who appointed him am- 
bassador if he says: “At this spot on the road 
to Democracy let us stop and rest forever. 
What has posterity done for us that we should 
keep going?” 

4. The teacher for Democracy is_inter- 
national because he is sturdily and staunchly 
national. Among our imperishable national 
gems is found the Declaration of Independence. 
Recent years have added the Declaration of 
Interdependence, although no Thomas Jefferson 
has as yet cut and polished the rough diamond. 
That it exists, however, is amply attested by 
the League of Nations and the results of the 
Disarmament Conference. The teacher for De- 
mocracy loves both and takes the consequences 
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To him a world caste system, each nation a 
caste separated from the rest by rigid bar- 
riers, is as repugnant as an American caste 
system. He regards the Americanism that 
does not include all nations in good will as 
a denial of Democracy, as poorly camouflaged 
Prussianism. It suggests the Democracy of 
criminal class in which the 
many virtues within the group are all pointed 
against the community as a_ whole. But 
whether the millennium is far off or at hand, 
the teacher for Democracy accepts as another 
“self-evident” truth that only a free, strong, 
self-respecting, and _ self-determining nation 
can do anything worth while towards a federa- 
tion of the world and the parliament of man. 
Hence, he does not object even to the maxim: 
“My country right or wrong; still my country,” 
provided it is properly fumigated and disin- 
fected, and insists that an American citizen 
trying to live the creed of Democracy, which 
is universal but may take on many forms, must 
by virtue of his profession be first national 
and then international. 

To this report by your scout, I wish to add 
a question which persists in turning up. Can- 
not we teachers work out together a plan for 
adoption by our lay fellow-citizens, whereby ad- 


the professional 
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mission to adult citizenship at the age 9; 
twenty-one might become a public solemn state 
function and rite? Why should not each 
Fourth of July be the occasion for initiation 
ceremonies, for a civic commencement, one jp 
ments at which sheepskins and doctor's hoods 
and oratorical platitudes are delivered? ‘7, 
my mind this would be a most fitting thing 
to do even before we realize an adequate course 
of instruction and training from infancy to ¢) 
end of the junior college period. 


lf 


Dogmatic, as some of my statements have 
been, I hope that they have not given you the 
impression that you were being brow-beaten 
and perhaps even high-brow beaten into agree 
ment. On the other hand, I am not very much 
afraid that you will do unto me as the 
Gileadites did when they found a man that 
could not say “Shibboleth” properly. “They 
took him and slew him at the passages of Jor 
dan.” At all events, we agree that all of us are 
both called and chosen to be teachers for 
Democracy and that not one of us could hope 
for a finer epitaph in the grateful memory otf 
the adult America of the future than that in- 
scribed on Giordano Bruno’s’ monument 
“Raised by the generation which he foresaw’ 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


W. G. COVE 
President National Union of Teachers, England and Wales 


WOULD, 
bring 


Madam President, that I could 
with me a message of hope and 

recorded progress from my native land. I 
would, too, that I could confidently state that 
the war had changed the heart of musty and 
cynical old Europe. But truth to observation 
and conviction compels me to state that Europe 
is still riven with economic antagonisms and 
national suspicions. I do not believe 
lasting peace will come to us on the plane of 
material concessions, political adjustments, and 
economic hegemony. Many of the chancellories 
of Europe are still drunk with materialism, and 
the democracies crushed by pessimism. The 
integration that is sought is material and 
and therefore unstable and transi- 
The abiding integration must be sought 
on a higher plane; the plane of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual well-being. It is here that 


economic, 
tory. 


the school can play its great part. It must 
transform the materialist habit of mind of 
statesmen and of peoples. It must preserve, 


in the cross currents of materialism. the king- 


(Abridged from an Address to the General Session, N. E. A., July 2, 1922.—Ed.) 


dom of the ideal. I know that European cynical 
old age will laugh and mock, but as educators 
we have faith in childhood and youth, and we 
draw our inspiration from the future. Through 
the emotional appeal of the child we must 
bring about the triumph of reason. As 
cators we know our dependence upon world 
culture, and we must not let the dominance 
of finance capital prevent the children entering 
into their rightful heritage. 

As we look round at the effort of 
industrialism we note that one of its baleful 
effects has been the mechanising of life 
“Mechanism dominates life and not life mech 
anism.” We have seen human personality 
dwarfed, stunted, and twisted into ugly shapes 
by the dominance of a mechanised industry 
and a mechanised society. Life has become, [or 
millions of men and women, purposeless, stale 
and flat. We have thought in terms of materia! 
values and not in terms of human values. !' 
is the purpose of the school to restore tv Us 
the correct content of value. It is our task '0 


edu- 


modern 
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make society see the truest economy in happy 
childhood, growing life, and creative play and 
work. I do not bemoan tks fatt that modern 
civilizatioz. ig based upon machine production 
T have no regrets about the application of 
science to the provision of man’s material 
needs. What I do object to is the mechanising 

f human life and the material appraisement of 
human personality. And there is no inevit- 
ble need that this should be so, for the school, 
rightly conceived by society and given its 
roper place and function in society, is capa- 

» of performing the task of preserving and 
conserving the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
legacies of the ages. 

The school in modern society is the social 
unit for the exercise and development of all 
that we term humanism. And there is abun- 
jant evidence that the schools of Europe and 
{merica are realizing their high mission and 
calling in the preservation of the human in 
this machine age. No longer do we regard the 
children as passive recipients of facts. No 
longer do we emphasize mere knowledge. We 
recognize variant individualities and unfolding 
personalities. We treat with reverence and 
wonder unfolding life. The escape for the 
child from a mechanised society is found in 
the spontaneous activities of the school. Not 
only is this true of our infant and junior 
schools, but it is increasingly becoming true 
of our senior departments. Further, if we are 
to preserve our adolescents from the banal 
mechanising of a machine age, we shall have 
to provide them with creative and recreative 
purpose in our schools. The logic of the ma- 
chine is to negate skill for thousands of youths, 
and it is abundantly clear that the school must 
provide the educative purpose that industry 
can no longer provide. I would point out too 
that moral derelicts are made in the leisure 
ine of youths, in the reaction from the monot- 
ony of machinefacture. It is here that the 
hool ean provide the stimulus to creative 


act + 


ities, and thus give meaning and purpose 


There can be no doubt that the war ushered 
new era, and it did so by accelerating and 
ifying the social tendencies that had al- 

an incipient existence in industry and 

'y since the industrial revolution. We 
the world over, industry integrated and 
ized upon a vaster scale than ever be- 
we have combinations of industrial and 
nclal groups unprecedented in their iudus- 
financial, social, and political power. The 


fiy 


world, as never before, is economically one. 
Yet in spite of the economic unity of the na- 
tions, there is no corresponding intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual appreciation of its implica- 
tions for human conduct. Intellectually the 
vast mass of mankind, the democracies of the 
world, have not perceived the delicate and com- 
plex relationships of the modern society, much 
less have they any appreciation of its moral 
and spiritual significance. The vastness and 
complexity of modern society with its subtle 
economic reactions, have left them dumb and 
passive. The material progress of men seems 
to have outrun the intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual capacity of democracy. It is the school 
that must give democracy the power of adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. It is the school 
that must save personality from intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual passivity. There is nothing 
more tragic, nothing more dangerous to civil- 
ization, than the mental stupor and moral inert- 
ness of masses of men. The passivity that 
gives its brains to the sensational press, the 
intoxication of gambling, and which allows its 
mental and moral fibre to be weakened by pic- 
ture shows is a bar to all true progress. The 
school must save-democracy and civilization for 


progress, by nurturing the constructive im- 


pulses of the common man. The greatest safe- 
guard against future wars will be found in the 
intellectual perception by democracy of the 
unity of civilization, and the active participa- 
tion of the common man in the social and po- 
litical questions of the day. The school must 
give the knowledge upon which sound citizen- 
ship is founded, and the moral fibre which ac- 
tive citizenship demands. 

I know that we have in the West political 
systems which we are pleased to term democ- 
racies, whether monarchical or republican. But 
has the part played by the people in them been 
an active one? Have not decisions of life and 
death been taken without reference to them, 
yes, and even without reference being de- 
manded by them? The dumbness of democracy 
has been tragic, and its passiveness will be 
fatal. If we are to have democracy in content 
as well as in form, then this blind and ignorant 
passivity must give place to virile and enlight- 
ened activity. The economic transformation 
that has come through the forces of industrial- 
ism must be paralleled by a moral and intellec- 
tual transformation, and in this transformation 
the schools must play a major part. Indus- 
trial society gives no ennobling purpose to our 
tens of thousands of adolescents, and it cannot 
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until it asks the schools to undertake the task. 

And the schools, especially the infants’ 
schools, have already perceived the dangers of 
urbanized industry with its division of labor 
and its sectionalization of life and human per- 
sonality. Human personality has been out of 
focus, and it is the task of the school to bring 
the whole personality of the child within the 
focus of educational purpose. Our work, we 
already perceive, is not to pack the human 
mind, but to develop human personality. The 
passivity that makes of democracy an empty 
form will be banished in the self activities of 
the school. We put our faith no longer in 
receptivity but personal activity. The world- 
wide over, we cry for the concrete realization 
of personality in active construction. And this 
later movement in our schools, this vision of 
the unity and activeness of individual life, is of 
fundamental import to democracy and the new 
world movement. No autocracy can be im- 
posed upon a race that has been trained to 
work out its own salvation in its schools. 
Today men need not enly the ability to under- 
stand the problems of industrial, social, and 
political life, they need the impulse to under- 
stand, the desire to know. The efficiency 
of democracy depends in the first place upon 
an enlightened interest in its problems. Its 
tendency has been to repose an ignorant trust 
in those whose interests are opposed to democ- 
racy and to delegate its powers to those who 
are unworthy of its trust. No true democracy 
can persist by inertia. It is the work of the 
schools, by the quickening variety of their cur- 
ricula and the stimulating methods of their in- 
struction, to give to the masses the activity 
that is a basis of democratic government. And 
the significance to the new world which we 
have envisaged is that the new activities of the 
school are being purposely related to the vital 
and common occupations of men. The degra- 
dation of the workman has produced the non- 
descript citizen. The elimination of pride in 
craftsmanship has its complement in the ab- 
sence of civic dignity. Your mechanised 
worker is your amorphous citizen. The com- 
mon man must shake off his lethargy, must 
become proud of his workmanship, active in 
his citizenship, before we can have govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. The activities of the school are of vital 
import in the creation of this activity, pride, 
and dignity, that are necessary for real dem- 


ocracy. 
* * * * * = 


One of the distinctive marks of modern gp. 
ciety is the cleavage between private and pubjic 
morality. The ethics of private conduct 
not the ethics of our business and social re 
lationships or of our foreign diplomacies This 
dualism, this cynicism of a commer: ialized 
merality, has been fraught, as the revelations 
of pre-war diplomacy revealed, with nothing 
but evil consequence to men. Even now, there 
are cynical statesmen in Europe whose blight. 
ing ethic is that “might is right.” The schoo} 


are 


in and through its social relationships actively 
practiced in the concrete, by the reaction of 
theory upon practice and practice upon theory, 


by the unified development of human person. 
ality, will be the strongest force for ridding the 
world of this pestilential ethic. The perception 
of unity of the human personality is the first 
condition for the achievement of the unity of 
the human race.. The modern school has a 
vision of that unity. Neither leagues nor con 
ferences of nations can secure a _ permanent 
orientation of world policy towards peace until 
we have ceased to sectionalize human person- 
ality into man physical and man spiritual; into 
man private and man public. In the construe. 
tive occupations of the schools, in their indi- 
vidual contributions to social tasks within and 
without the social unit of the schools, we have 
the training ground for social purpose in the 
spheres of industry, citizenship, and _ politics 
The school is the microcosm that must realize 
itself in the microcosm of the world. In the 
unification of physical and mental, in the unity 
of example and precept, in the supreme con- 
ception of man as the creature and creator 
of his environment, we shall provide the world 
with the practical working faith that will give 
the world what it so badly needs, the dynamic 
concept of unity. 


* * * * * * 


There can be no doubt that the schools of 
the world have been effective organs for the 
cultivation of national consciousness. They 
must now become organs of international con 
sciousness, if the efforts towards peace are 0 
be successful. We have to weave in our schools 
and universities the garment of a common hu 
manity. In spite of the acknowledged interna 
tional indebtedness in science and humanities, 
in spite of recognized commercial and eco 
nomic dependence, we have not yet evolved 4 
world consciousness of this essential depend 
ence and unity. One of the noble tasks of our 
educational institutions will be to evolve this 
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world consciousness. We cannot do it by 
reaching an exclusive patriotism in our schools 
nd colleges. We can, and must, aid the forces 
of peace and goodwill by evolving a world his- 
tory and a universal geography. Acquaint- 
understanding, and  under- 
standing appreciation and the generous mind 


anceship begets 


I 


of youth will respond to our appeal to a com- 
mon humanity. We must girdle the world with 


the imagination of generous youth. We must 
not only serap our armaments, but also our 
historical textbooks. May I suggest in this re- 
spect, that as teachers we can render much 


t 

aid to the new world movement for solidarity 
by ourselves working for the unification of our 
national systems of education from the infants’ 


school to the university, by the solidarity and 
unification of our profession, nationally and in- 


ternationally. We have our national councils 
and executives, why not an international coun- 
cil? Such a council by its efforts to garner and 
distribute the world fruits of educational endea- 
vor would be a more powerful factor than any 
“Supreme Council” of statesmen in the cause 
of world humanism. Democracy needs to see 
the world in perspective. It is now the willing 
subject of unbalanced prejudices and sectional 
interests. The schools and universities of the 
nations must take upon themselves the task of 
giving to democracy this sense of world per- 
spective. They must “evolve an_ objective 
standard” for the aspirations and the testing 
of national conduct, and side by side with this 
as complementary and essential, the schools 
and universities must become the cultural 
means for its attainment in the conduct of 
nations. 


THE FUNCTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Director eiumaan mataaaiie Riverside 


N Page 58 of the February issue of The 
Sierra Educational News are found the 
following sentiments: “The whole 
scheme of vocational training is not only a 
shany, and a costly sham, but an immense in- 
jury both to the individual and to the commu- 


nity, if it is permitted to find its way into the 
six elementary school years, or in any but the 
most restricted fashion, in the six secondary 
school years.” (Nicholas Murray Butler). 
“Vocational training, in its most popular form, 
tends to set society off into non-cooperative 
classes, and hence to obstruct good citizenship. 
Beside, the narrow skill (such as prevails in 
modern industry), makes one a fraction of an 
individual only, in personal, domestic or civic 
relations. There is such a thing as fitting a 
man to live, as well as training him to earn a 
wage.” (Richard G. Boone). “It is not book 


learning young men need, nor instruction about 
this and that, but a stiffening of the vertebrate 
that will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to 


act promptly, concentrate their energies; do 
the thing—ecarry a message to Garcia.’” (El- 
bert Hubbard). 

Since these statements strike directly at the 
fundamental principles of a very important part 
of the educational work carried on in this 
State, it is worth the time of California's 


teachers to examine them carefully before ac- 
cepting them. We face the dilemma of refusing 


to admit the applicability of the quotations to 


our conditions or of acknowledging that many 
of the most progressive and industrious of Cal- 
ifornia’s teachers are utterly and absurdly mis- 
taken in the central idea of their professional 
lives. 

To examine the proposition it is necessary to 
inquire first, why we attempt to educate the 
youth of California; second, what we should 
teach; third, how we should carry out our part 
of the program to attain the maximum result 
with the greatest economy, both of the tax 
payers’ money and of the still more valuable 
time and effort of our pupils. 

Youth must be educated to fit the next gen- 
eration and to produce and distribute the ma- 
terial necessities upon which physical life de- 
pends. This is the fundamental fact, for all 
else in civilization depends upon the adequate 
provision of food and shelter, clothing and 
transportation. John Dewey says, “Plato laid 
down the fundamental principle of a philosophy 
of education when he asserted that it was the 
business of education to discover what each 
person is good for, and to train him to mas- 
tery of that mode of excellence, because such 
development would also secure the fulfillment 
of social needs in the most harmonious way.” 
Furthermore, education is necessary to assure 
the advance of science, art and philosophy, 
and it must be a conscious aim of our educa- 
tional system to provide for these higher 
things. 
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What to teach should be considered in the 
light of the decision as to why we teach; if it 
is agreed that the primary object of education 
is to prepare the coming generation to sup- 
port itself aid to carry forward the torch of 
civilization, we decide that the first thing to 
be taught each individual child is his relation 
to society and his part in the common task. In 
details we may differ widely, but we must unite 
on the fundamental program of teaching first 
those things necessary to prepare each indi- 
vidual to carry his part of the load, to be a 
producer and not a parasite. As G. B. Shaw 
says, “No elaboration of physical or moral ac- 
complishment can atone for the social sin of 
consuming without producing.” Thereafter we 
shall pursue the minor objectives of education, 
inculcate the social graces, prepare for the 
wise use of leisure, the enjoyment of literature, 
nature and society; the advancement of art, 
of religion, of philosophy. We shall try to rec- 
ognize individual aptitudes and refrain from 
spoiling a good dramatist to make an inferior 
blacksmith, and likewise avoid the (much more 
common) error of training a potential farmer 
into a poor imitation of a statesman or a min- 
ister or a butterfly of fashion. 

As to how we can best perform our duties in 
relation to this program opinions must differ 
widely. The vocational teacher bases his meth- 
ods upon his own concrete experiences in earn- 
ing a living by actual, material production. The 
old jibe at pedagogues, “He who can, does; 
he who cannot, teaches,” does not penetrate his 
armor, for his fundamental qualification (in 
one branch at least) is three years of success- 
ful work in the trade he teaches. His philos- 
ophy is in line with the statement of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, “It is high time that our 
teachers and leaders of the people understood 
that every civilized human being gets the 
larger part of his life training in the occupa- 
tion through which he earns his livelihood, and 
that his schooling in youth should invariably 
be directed to prepare him in the best way for 
the best permanent occupation of which he is 
capable. In other words, the motive of the 
life-career should be brought into play as early 
and fully as possible.” 

More generous than the protagonists of the 
elder education who insist that every child 
must be taught the particular, abstract things 
which prepare for the university and a life of 
elegant leisure, the vocational teacher cheer- 
fully admits the desirability of college prep- 
aration for some high school students, recog- 
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nizing that there is a definite need fo, 
tional training in medicine, law, science. or, 
to fit exceptional individuals to serve ~ inkind 
in ways out of the ordinary. 

It is an illuminating experience to investi. 
gate the number of entrants into high schoo 
who succeed in graduating, and the proportion 
of these who go on through the four years o 
college. Out of 100 high school freshmen fro 
70 to 90 drop out of school long before the enq 
ot the eight years, and, except for those who 
have received vocational education, go out to 
do the world’s work pitifully unprepared 
William T. Bawden, Assistant to Commis 
sioner, United States Bureau of Education 
says, “The number of these has been variously 
estimated by different authorities, but it can 
hardly be doubted that it is in excess of 75 
per cent of all minors over 14 years of age.” 

qually illuminating are the reasons why 
they leave school. Many quit because they can- 
not afford further schooling—they must help 
support themselves and their families. 
girls leave school to marry. Many of the re. 
mainder stop because they or their parents 
feel that the schools can offer them nothing 
worth their time and effort—that in a work. 
aday world they will make better progress by 
working than by further study of science, his- 
tory, languages and mathematics largely iso 
lated from life and application. 

Vocational education has a definite service 
for all these boys and girls. It gives to those 
who work a better and fairer opportunity to 
succeed; it prepares the girls for intelligent 
and effective home management; it keeps in 
school those whose ambition for the larger life 
of activity urges them to “learn by doing” 
And it serves both pupil and teacher by sup 
plying the motivation that leads to accomplish: 
ment and by giving the fundamental discipline 
which comes from willing participation in use- 
ful work. 


VOca- 


Some 


It is not to be thought, \ 
ld 
| 


however, tliat! 
proper scheme of vocational education wot! 
neglect and abandon cultural subjects ani 
those which make for enlightened citizenship 
It is specified in both Federal and State pub 
lications on vocational education that instruc 
tion in citizenship must be included in every 
vocational program; as much time is given (0 
science, literature, etc., as remains after meet 
ing the requirements of occupational training 
Furthermore, within the vocational courses 
themselves, much attention is given to such 


subjects as English, Mathematics, Science and 
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M1 applied in the life of the worker, and 
hese subjects share in the vitalizing influence 
yocational motive. 

fo the contention that vocational training 
livides society into non-cooperative classes to 
he detriment of good citizenship, it may be 
replied that the essence of cooperation in a so- 
iety lies in differentiation of functions. A 
ommunity composed 100 per cent of physi- 
ians, for instance, may be compared with one 
ontaining representatives of all trades and 
professions; in the latter community every in- 
jividual serves all the others; in the former no 
such cooperation is possible. Furthermore, the 
skillful, voeationally educated worker is, by rea- 
son of his training, more effective than an un- 
skillful worker as a member of a cooperative 
society 

If, on the other hand, the criticism is based 
n the physical separation of vocational from 
non-vocational classes in school, and the atti- 
tude of disdain toward useful work sometimes 
manifested by the children of the rich and by 
afew degenerate teachers, the remedy lies not 
in depriving the future workers of their chance 
for proficiency and independence, but rather 
in proclaiming and living up to the ideal that 
every human being owes the world a life of 
iseful service and must be trained to render 


that service. There is no reason for “segre- 
gating” vocational pupils from others any more 
than for “segregating” students of Latin from 
students of Chemistry; if any school is so blind 
to its duty towards society as to put all its 
stupid pupils into vocational classes and to 
train all the intelligent ones towards lives of 
merely ornamental value, it defies both the 
spirit and the letter of State and Federal vo- 
cational regulations and puts itself outside the 
scope of this discussion. 


In conclusion, the vocational idea includes a 
well-rounded series of studies carefully laid out 
in the light of certain objectives. The ends 
sought include enabling the pupil to support 
himself and his dependents by honest, efficient, 
productive work; to make of him a useful, in- 
telligent citizen; to give the capacity to enjoy 
and appreciate nature, science, literature and 
humanity. This is a big program and it calls 
for the cooperation of all educators if it is to 
be carried out successfully. Vocational teach- 
ers, more than any others, will welcome and 
profit by suggestive criticism of its aims and 
methods, but they can only regret the narrow 
and prejudiced denunciation which sometimes 
falls upon it from those ignorant of its mean- 
ing and unsympathetic with its ideals. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1922 MEETING 
MARY F. MOONEY 
San Francisco, California, State Director, N. E. A. 


nor the continuous rain of the first few 
days had any appreciable effect on the 
sixtieth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held in Boston, July 2-8. Eight 
hundred six officially accredited delegates were 
seated. The almost 100 per cent increase over 
the attendance at Des Moines is significant of 
ie growth of the Association in numbers and 
ft interest in its deliberations. — 
ch interest had been aroused in the pro- 
fessional enrollment contest. Utah received 
sanner for the greatest percentage of en- 
ent in the National Education Associa- 
“he banner for the greatest percentage 
enrollment in a State Association was won 
‘yoming. Hawaii received a trophy for 
showing the greatest activity in professional 
enrollment in the territories. 


NY sr ene the threatened railroad tie-up 


‘Ss a natural consequence of her well-estab- 
ed State and local organizations, California 
Forty-nine delegates 


Was well represented. 


represented the State Association and seven- 
teen local Associations. Twenty-three of these 
crossed the continent in one party. 

The charm, poise and ability shown by Miss 
Williams in presiding contributed much to the 
pleasure of attending. The ease with which 
the program glided along, pointed to a fine 
organization in supporting committees. 

Following the usual custom, the program was 
divided into five general meetings, three busi- 
ness meetings, and meetings of departments and 
affiliated Associations. It would be useless to 
try to cover, even very sketchily, the discus- 
sions at these meetings. The central theme 
was, “Education and the Democratic Awak- 
ening.” Many able speakers contributed to- 
ward its successful presentation. Among them 
were W. G. Cove, President of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales; 
Henry J. Ryan, Chairman of American Legion 
Committee on Education; Frederick J. Libby, 
Executive Secretary for the National Council 
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for the Reduction of Armaments; George D. 
Strayer of Teachers’ College, and Will H. 
Hayes, Director of the National Association of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

Aside from the general sessions, there was 
a notable strengthening in several departments. 
The Department of Elementary Principals held 
three department meetings and participated in 
a joint meeting with the Departments of Class- 
room Teachers, Elementary Education, Kinder- 
garten Education, and the National Conference 
on Educational Method. The Department of 
Superintendence has grown so that it is now 
to have a full-time secretary. S. D. Shankland 
will be the first to hold that office. The De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers reorganized 
under the National Sducation Association 
By-Laws as amended at the Des Moines meet- 
ing. Its development promises to be of great 
interest. It holds the bulk of the Association 
memberships. Through its numbers it has a 
problem not met in other departments, but 
judging from the Boston meeting, a solution 
will be found that will satisfy the best pro- 
fessional standards. 

The California Teachers’ Association main- 
tained state headquarters at Hotel Lenox dur- 
ing convention week. The regular business 
meeting of the state delegation was held Mon- 
day, July 3, at 5 p.m. Forty-four delegates 
were present. The meeting organized with the 
State Director presiding and Miss Henrietta A. 
Johnson of Oakland acting as Secretary. 

The State Director was instructed to express 
the appreciation of the delegation for all cour- 
tesies extended to it. This was to include 
Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, who provided 
the headquarters with a “Bear” flag; the cir- 
culation managers of the Los Angeles Times, 
the Oakland Tribune, and the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who forwarded their respective 
papers to Boston; Supervisor Margaret Mary 
Morgan of San Francisco, who provided the 
delegates with most attractive badges; Mr. 
R. F. Webb and the San Francisco Tourist and 
Convention League, who supplied California 
poppies; the traffic representatives of the vari- 
ous railroads for courtesies extended en route; 
and Mr. C. S. Young, who surprised the head- 
quarters with a beautiful bunch of roses. 

The following were elected to serve on N. 
E. A. committees: 

Nominations—Miss Ellen Patton Stockton. 


Resolutions—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of Los 
Angeles. 
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Credentials—Miss Ina Shafer of San Diego 
Necrology—Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of {o< 
Angeles. 


The Nominating Committee member was jy 
structed to name Mary F. Mooney of San Fray 
cisco, the incumbent, as State Director for the 
coming year. It was also decided to ask tha: 
Miss May Wade of Berkeley be named a mer 
ber of the National Council of Education. The 
meeting then adjourned until Tuesday to afforg 
an opportunity for investigation before 
pressing a preference for an N. E. A 
dential nominee. 


eX- 
presi 
At the adjourned meeting ; 
was decided to support the nomination of My 
William B. Owen of Chicago. 

At the general business session on Friday 
Mr. Owen was elected President of the Nationa! 
Education Association. Miss Charl 0. \Wjj 
liams of Tennessee, the retiring President 
serve as First Vice-President. Miss 
S. Adair was re-elected Treasurer. 

Presuming to condense the long and impor 
tant outline of policy into a single statement 
one might say that President Owen proposes t 
dedicate his term of office to the task of 
awakening the American people to the present 
problems in education and the need of a definits 
program for their solution. 

Largely through the efforts of Mrs. Emma L 
Dacre of San Francisco and Fred M. Hunter 
of Oakland, and Mr. R. F. Webb of the San 
Francisco Tourist and Convention League, the 
Board of Directors tentatively selected Oak 
land-San Francisco for the Association's 1923 
convention. An international conference, un- 
der the auspices of the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee of the N. E. A., in which forty-five 
nations are expected to participate, will be 
held in conjunction with the 1923 meeting. 

The conclusions of the convention are em- 
bodied in the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. In it was reasserted the principle that 
public education is a matter of nationa! con 
cern. The need for teaching respect for law 
and order, and training in American citizen- 
ship was stressed. Need for permanent ten 
ure, retirement salaries, the raising of educa- 
tional standards, well-trained teachers, the sin- 
gle salary schedule, and better educational op- 
portunities in rural districts, was emphasized 
Congress was asked to establish a Board of 
Education for the city of Washington, and in 
all acts providing Federal aid for education, 
to place Hawaii and other territories on the 
same basis as States. The bill which would 


will 


Cornelia 


remove the education of the foreign-born trom 














it 


w 
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the charge of the Bureau of Education and 
place it under the Naturalization Bureau was 
opposed 

No one who attended the Boston meeting can 
doubt that the delegate plan of organization 
is a success. The business sessions clearly 
demonstrated that fact. It was very evident 
that the officers were filled with a sense of 
responsibility. Attendance was apparently 100 
per cent. Members came on time and they 
stayed until adjournment. How those dele- 
gates stayed! This was marked in committee 
ind department meetings as well as in the 
Delegate Assembly. Lunch hours and dinner 
hours, social affairs and personal matters were 
ignored in a determination that the work of 
the convention should proceed to a dignified 
conclusion. 

And after all, is not this the really big 
accomplishment of the National Education 
\ssociation meeting; to bring together more 
than 800 delegates, acting for more _ than 
100,000 members of the teaching profession, 
conscious of a common ideal, inspired with a 
desire to find a means of reaching it, and filled 
with a determination to stay with the problem 
until it is solved? 


DELEGATES FROM CALIFORNIA 
to the 
SINTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Boston, July 2-8, 1922. 
yS<ALIFORNIA Teachers’ Association (At 
( Large) 
bel Boggess (San Francisco), Assistant 
Secretary California Teachers’ Association. 
vy F. Mooney (San Francisco), State Di- 
tor, N. E. A. 
California Teachers’ Association (Bay Section): 
ibeth Arlett (Oakland). 
ed M. Hunter (Superintendent City 
hools, Oakland). 
nrietta Johnson (Oakland). 
R. Norton (San Francisco). 
California Teachers’ Association (Northern Sec- 
n): 
Ek. Dipple (Folsom). 
California Teachers’ Association (Southern Sec- 
tion): 
san M. Dorsey (Superintendent City 
Schools, Los Angeles). 
ly M. Pryor (South Pasadena). 
Alameda County Edueational Association: 
Orne Hunt (Alameda). 
Rerkeley Teachers’ Association: 
C. Wade. 
G. Rush. 
Ek. Sanchez. 
Fresno School Women’s Club: 
Sellie Gray Borden. 
an M. Hawkins. 
lary C. Orr. 


Los Angeles 
Laura B. Bagley. 
Batty. 
Ida Christine Iversen. 
Eugenia W. 
Margaret H. Smith. 
Edith Thomas. 
Alice Wardell. 
Lillian Whiting. 
Los Angeles High School Teachers’ Association: 


Californians 


Genevieve 


Glendale City Teachers’ Club: 

Noble. 

Long Beach City Teachers’ Club: 
H. H. McCutchan. 

City Teachers’ Club: 


Jones. 


Smith. 
Oakland Principals’ Club: 
W. Kottinger. 
Oakland School Women’s Club: 
Lobner. 
Margaret T. Maguire. 
Shelton. 
Marguerite Vineyard. 
Oakland Teachers’ Association: 
Atkins. 
saxter. 
Brasefield. 
Cleland. 
Muller. 
San Diego Teachers’ Association: 
Ina Shafer. 
San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association: 
Dacre. 
Daly. 
Carmichael. 
Esther A. Leonard. 
Emma W. Maland. 
San Francisco Principals’ Club: 
Kate E. Brogan. 
Santa Ana Teachers’ League: 
M. Clayton. 
Santa Barbara City Teachers’ Club: 
Mylitta Morris. 
Santa Clara County Teachers’ Association: 
Cecelia Carmichael (San Jose). 
Elementary Teachers’ Association: 
Patten. 
OTHER CALIFORNIANS IN ATTENDANCE 
Californians in attendance, or former 
who called at headquarters were: 


Kennedy Morse (Edna Rich), 


(formerly of Santa Barbara). 
Anderson, San Franciscw. 
Onyon, San Francisco. 
Carroll, San Francisco 
May Helen Keany, San Francisco 


Jackson, Glendale. 


Wooster, San Jose. 

and Mrs. Geo. J. Lund, Los Angeles. 
N. Whitton, Oakland. 

Alvin Powell, Oakland. 

Hamilton, San Francisco. 
Morosco, Los Angeles. 

Hartman, San Bernardino. 
Haskell, San Bernardino. 

Sara A. Crookshanks, Los Angeles. 

Mr .and Mrs. FE. J. Luckley, Los Angeles. 
Beatrice C. George, Pasadena. 
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Ida M. Waste, Glendale, 

Mrs. M. ©. Ryan, Glendale. 

Mary Ramona Bean, Los Angeles. 
William Commons, San Jose. 
Margaret McGraw, San Francisco. 
Cc. S. Young, Los Angeles. 
Marjorie Adams, Biggs. 


Florence E. Gould, Oakland. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. R. McMasters, for: 
San Jose. 


W. S. Stone, Sausalito. 
Gertrude E. Allen, Oakland. 
Bertha R. Steeves, Berkeley. 


THE BOSTON MEETING OF THEN. E. A. 
JAMES HERBERT KELLEY, 


Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


HE sixtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
. tional Education Association convened 

at Boston July 2-8, 1922, with 806 prop- 
erly certified delegates to the _ represent- 
ative assembly, an enrollment of above 9000 
and an attendance of approximately 12,000 per- 
sons actively engaged in educational work. 
Early in June the membership in the N. E. A. 
was 112,500. During that month the member- 
ship increased 2000. The membership at the 
time of the Boston meeting was above 116,000, 
making our Association even larger than the 
National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, which heretofore had been the largest 
professional organization of teachers in the 
world. 

During the presidency of Miss Charl O. 
Williams the membership in Massachusetts 
jumped from 2000 to 9000, that in Tennessee 
and California more than doubled, bringing 
the membership in the latter up to 9000. New 
York jumped to 10,000, closely followed by 
Illinois, with some 9000. These increases are 
typical of the various States and Territories. 
The N. E. A. membership in Pennsylvania is 
5435. 

Utah won the blue banner as first in per cent 
of its teachers who are members of the N. E. 
A. Wyoming received the red banner offered to 
the State having the largest per cent of its 
teachers members of the State Association, and 
Hawaii captured the white banner awarded for 
the largest membership in the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, the Canal 
Zone, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The programs of eight general sessions and 
the forty-one departments, as worked out by 
Miss Williams, centered around the theme: 
“Education and the Democratic Awakening.” W. 
G. Cove, President of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, at the open- 
ing program July 2, gave a comprehensive view 
of the new education required to meet new 
conditions. Other programs dealt with the 


“Professional Training of Teachers,” “Edy 
tional Policies and Ideals,” “Improvement jy 
Rural Life and Education,” and “Intelligen 
Citizenship and Qualities of Leadership.” 

While a number of old wheel horses appeared 
on the various programs, there was a libera| 
sprinkling of men and women not nationall\ 
known. This introduction of new blood added 
an element of expectancy which, on the whol 
proved highly satisfactory. The meetings wer 
well attended, many people experiencing diff 
culty in securing even standing room at the 
programs in the Boston Opera House and 
Loew’s Theatre. 

More exhibitors displayed their wares in Me 
chanics’ Hall than at any other meeting of th 
N. E. A. The exhibits were of high merit and 
claimed their share of the attention of all, some 
finding it difficult to tear themselves away from 
the many concrete and visualized means of 
better education. 

The representative assembly, under the mas 
ter hand of Miss Williams, functioned admir 
ably. Every one felt that individual rights 
even of obstructionists, were safeguarded. The 
business of the Association was dispatched sat 
isfactorily and rapidly. 


William B. Owen, President of the Chicago 


Normal College, Chicago, Ill., was elected Pres 
ident for 1922-23; 
Memphis, Tenn., ex-officio First Vice-President: 
Cornelia §S. Adair, Richmond, Va., was re 
elected Treasurer; Dr. H. W. Dodd, President 


of the Pennsylvania State Education Assoc! 
ation, Allentown, is one of the eleven Vice 
Presidents, and James Herbert Kelley, Harris 
burg, was elected State Director for Pent 


sylvania. 


The Board of Directors took a preferential 


vote on the invitations for the 1923 meeting 
The result was as follows: 


Oakland-San Francisco 20) 
OI itistctsnniin ickiceat cancun eit. 11 
PUR 5 cain tee ee canen ° 


Detroit 


Miss Charl O. Williams, 
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The final selection of the place of meeting rests 
with the Executive Committee. 

Not all of the fireworks were displayed July 
Two sets were reserved for the closing ses- 
one by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, who adjourned on the preced- 
iy day without electing officers after defeat- 
ing three motions to adjourn for that specific 
the other by the enemies of public 
education Who honeycombed all meetings of the 
\ssociation with propaganda against the 


rowner-Sterling Bill. 


sion, July 7: 


purpose 
Pur} 


Acting under constitutional provision, Presi- 
dent Charl O. Williams ordered a meeting of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers and des- 


mated the President-elect to address them. 
When they assembled, pandemonium reigned, 
ut President Owen told them that no business 
would be transacted until they became quiet 


enough to proceed in a parliamentary manner. 
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He stated further that nobody would be al- 
lowed to “put anything over” and that no ac- 
tion would be taken until “all the cards were 
on table.” The Department elected their offi- 
cers in an orderly manner. 

Judging from the noise made by the enemies 
of the Towner-Sterling Bill, one would have 
thought that the entire urban center of Boston 
was unalterably opposed to the national Govern- 
ment’s recognizing its responsibility for the 
education of its citizens, but after splendid 
appeals by Thomas E. Finegan and George D. 
Strayer, and after the purging of the repre- 
sentative assembly of interlopers by President 
Williams, a rising vote on the resolution to en- 
dorse again the Towner-Sterling Bill revealed 
but four opposing votes, all from the Massa- 
chusetts delegation. Thus, again, the N. E. A. 
by “almost a unanimous vote” approved the 
creation of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL LEGISLATION ? 


MARK KEPPEL 
President California Teachers’ Association 


OUBTLESS there are hundreds of 
[) changes which might be made in the 
school law of California with advantage 

) the schools, but so large a program is im- 
A few vital forward steps each bien- 
nium seem the limit. 

Everywhere educators are considering which 
are most necessary now. There is 
a great wave of disobedience to law and much 
of it is due to the example of those who ignore, 
break, and trample upon the law. Educators 
are duty bound to set an excellent example. 
They must obey the law, even though it is 
antiquated and cumbersome. The law govern- 
ing purchasing and building is perhaps the 
most troublesome of all, and compels school 
boards to waste more money than all other 
laws combined. 

lf school boards could construct new build- 
ings by day’s labor they could save at least 
lo" of the money now spent in building, due 
so-called competitive bidding system now 
required. 

There 


must 


pe ssible 


changes 


to the 


are functions which school boards 
perform which would be less costly if 
were a simple and easy way for one 

to render educational service for an- 
Other. This is especially true in Manual Train- 
ing and Domestie Science and Art Work. Each 


thers 


district 





elementary district having six or more teachers 
must teach those subjects and a costly plant 
and equipment are necessary. The plant of 
one district might serve several if there were 
only a legal warrant for it. Perhaps, it ought 
to be said frankly that this sort of thing is 
being done now in numerous places in spite of 
the law. Doubtless some will oppose the pro- 
posed law because they deem it needless, be- 
cause they are doing the work in spite of the 


law. Anarchy in education fruits inevitably 
in disorder and crime in society. 
There are large sums of money on hand 


in county treasuries in the shape of school 
balances. Probably the school balances in the 
whole state never fall below $20,000,000 and 
often exceed that sum. There is now no law 
whereby school funds may bear interest in- 
stead of lying idle in the treasury; such a law 
would make it possible to save at least $500,- 
000 yearly. 

California has far too many school districts 
Some believe that 58, one for each county, 
would be ample. Others, and perhaps the 


larger portion of the people, believe that a 
large reduction is possible and desirable but 
that the county unit 
desirable. 

In many places High School districts should 


is not possible, not 
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be the unit and would be if the people had an 
opportunity to decide it. Likewise some county 
or counties might adopt the county unit if it 
were legally possible to do so. San Francisco 
City and County is a county unit. Surely 
there ought to be a law whereby each High 
School district might be the school unit if the 
people desired that condition. If such a con- 
dition prevailed now, there would be fewer 
than 400 school districts and at least $1,000,000 
of the school funds now wasted for overhead 
would be saved and used to advance education 
instead of running machinery. Likewise there 
should be a permissive county unit law, and 
both of these laws should be simple and easily 
applied. 

The retirement salary law needs to be per- 
fected. No doubt there will be a great battle 


over this. The operation of the law could be 
simplified greatly without injury to anyone 
and much to the advantage of the government 
The fund must be put on a basis that wil] pe 
sound actuarially, and every teacher who puts 
money into the fund should receive that money 
again, either as a retirement salary, a refund, 
or as a payment to his estate. It is wrong 
morally to take any one’s property withou 
giving a return therefore. 


The tenure act needs to be strengthened and 
clarified, but both the tenure act and the re. 
tirement salary act must be maintained 
Whatever is done with respect to those two 
laws must not be backward steps. The ground 
won by long years of effort will not be given 
up willingly by those who desire the best for 
humankind. 


THE STAMMERING FIELD OUTLINED 


ERNEST THOMPKINS 


Pasadena, 


THE OLD PARTY 


GE—The old party is older than history, 
A as far as its conventions are concerned. 

Numerically it embraces most of those 
who devote attention to stammering. It has at 
least two strong organizations in the United 
States; and is predominatingly influential with 
practically all agencies which deal with stam- 
mering, such as the popular and educational 
press, universities, philanthropies, and especial- 
ly the public schools, in which it has gained 
a strong hold within a few decades. 

Theory—The old party is in agreement as tuo 
theory only that the disorder is a disease or 
deficiency of some kind. May Kirk Scripture, 
in The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education 
for April 1922, gives twenty-one’ conflicting 
views of the nature of the disorder, and quotes 
John Madison Fletcher to show that the ques- 
tion is one of confusion. Among the theories 
are psychosis, neurosis, amnesia, asthenia, and 
so on. 

Practice—The efforts of the old party are de- 
voted almost exclusively to cure. It holds 
either that there is no outgrowth or that it is 
insignificant; and in connection therewith at- 
tributes the scarcity of stammering among 
girls to immunity. It supports the heredity 
view, and believes that at least some stam- 
mering occurs at the beginning of speech. 

Method—“Teaching to talk” is the mainstay 
of the old party. This generally includes re- 


California. 


spiratory and articulatory exercises; although 
the sing-song, and the accented vowel methods 
are also used. Recently there have been added 
to these treatments, manual exercises, psycho- 
analysis, adjustment of the patient to his en- 
vironment, and similar methods. 


THE NEW PARTY 

Age—KEight years is about the age of the 
new party. It is revolutionary as to theory, 
practice and method; and, probably on that 
account, is almost unknown except to the 
readers of technical discussions of the sub- 
ject. About its only influence, so far, is with 
the medical press, which has given it consid 
erable space. 


Theory—There is only one theory in the 
new party, which is the’ speech-interference 
theory of Dr. Albert Liebmann of Berlin, Ger- 
many. According to this theory the child's 
speech is interrupted by an accident or incl 
dent—say a fall or a convulsion—and the child 
makes conscious efforts to talk, thereby inter- 
rupting its speech by holding its mouth open 
or closed, holding its breath or other stam- 
mering actions. Reproof or ridicule is at 


tracted, and the child continues to “try to 
talk in order to avoid further embarrassment, 
not knowing that by that “trying” it makes its 
difficulty. 

Practice—Prevention and earliest correction 
is the aim of the new party; its contention be 
ing that the whole disorder—except for spo 
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radie cases—may thereby be abolished, whereas 


the tenacity of the affection makes cure ineffi- 
ejent and quick cure impossible. It claims that 


the girls contract stammering as much as the 
poys, but recover because they refrain from 
indulgence in it and because they do much 
spontaneous talking; and claims that all the 
rest of the stammerers would recover if they 
did the same. It denies stammering at the 
yigin of speech, and also denies inheritance 
of it 

Method—Desistence from stammering and 
cultivation of spontaneous speech are the two 
principles for recovery. For incipient cases, 
desistence alone is advocated; but for chronic 


cases active encouragement of the automatic 
speech is desirable for hastening the recovery. 
“Teaching to talk” is considered to be “teach- 
ing to stammer,” since it inculeates conscious 
speech efforts, which, according to the theory, 
produce the impediment. According to the 
new party, the stammerers’ recitations should 
be written, because the oral exactions in school 
both deprive them of their natural recovery and 
also intensify the affliction; and this party 
further contends that condemned treatments 
(exercises are condemned by Drs. Miller, Reed, 
Prideux, Liebmann and others) should not be 
used in the public schools—at least until their 
use is fully justified. 


TRAINING THE BOY FOR THE VOCATION HE BEST FITS 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
President California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 


assuming the responsibility of guiding 

and training boys for the vocations 
they best fit; but to render most effective 
service the schools must have the intelligent 
cooperation of parents, and the teachers must 
take the initiative in establishing relationships 
that will result in the heartiest parent- 


M ORE and more the public schools are 


cooperation, 

To render intelligent cooperation the parents 
must at least have information regarding the 
kind of training that their boys may take ad- 
vantage of before leaving school to go to work. 

The kind of cooperation which parents can 
give the schools when their boys want to leave 
to go to work, without the training required to 


fit them for specific vocations, is very clearly 
and definitely brought out in the following con- 
versation between father and son: 

Son: I want to quit school, Dad. 

Father: What do you want to do? 

Son: Go to work. 


Father: Go to work at what? 
Son: I don’t know. 
father: How much do you think you can 
earn? 
Son: I don’t know. 
father: How much would you like to earn? 
About a hundred dollars a month. 
lather: Do you think you are worth that 
mu ? 
son: I think so. 
At what? 
Oh, anything. 
father: Well, is that your ambition—to do 
anything? Don’t you want to learn to do some 


Father: 


one thing well—to stand out as an expert in 
some one line? That is really what you want 
to do, isn’t it? 

Son: I think so. 

Father: Well now, just what would you like 
to do? 

Son: I don’t know. 

Father: Don’t you want to go to college 
some day? 

Son: I don’t think so. 

Father: Are you sure? 

Son: Pretty sure. 

Father: Would you be satisfied with a one 
hundred dollar a month job the rest of your 
life? 

Son: I don’t know. 

Father: Now, that is the whole trouble with 
you, Jack—You don’t know—and of course the 
sensible thing to do is to find out. 


What you want is the chance to find out for 
yourself what you want to do and you cer- 
tainly don't want to go to work until you do. 
You are not quite ready, Jack—you are not be- 
ing fair to yourself by going to work now. I 
don’t object to your going to work but I want 
to give you a fair start. You will queer your 
whole life by going to work now because you 
are not ready. 

Now let’s think it over together and see 
what is the best thing to do. 

How would you like to go to a school where 
you can try yourself out; where they have a 
carpenter shop, a machine shop, a forge shop, 
an auto shop and an electrical shop; where 
they have a real farm, with modern machinery, 
mighty good cattle, fine hogs and sheep and 
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fine horses; where they have a real dairy 
milking machines, creamery, nurseries and fine 
orchards? 

In such a school you can find out for your- 
self just what you like best—just what you 
are best fitted to do and get the training 
you need for the work you want to. do. 
Now, isn’t that far more sensible than going to 
work now without knowing what you can best 
do—what you would like best to do—and with- 
out the training you need to succeed in what 
you want to do? 

If you don’t like such a school, Jack, after 
you have given it a fair trial, and you still 
feel that you want to go to work, I will help 
you get a job. That is fair enough, isn’t it? 


What boy wouldn’t yield to such a father’s 
argument? Yet how many fathers talk to their 
boys in such a manner when their boys con- 
front them, determined to leave school? 

That is the greatest responsibility a father 
has to meet. How many meet it as success- 
fully as the father just quoted? How many 
fathers know that California has the type of 
school described by the foresighted father? 
That school is known as the CALIFORNIA 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL and is located at 
San Luis Obispo. 

The California Polytechnic School has a farm 
and school grounds which comprise 968 acres. 
With a farm of 936 acres, 450 of which are 
tillable and the remainder good rolling and 
mountain pasture, the School can offer a wide 
diversity of farming operations. The char- 
acter of the soil varies from rich sandy loam 
to clay adobe, the skilful operation of which 
brings into practice many of the scientific prin- 
ciples of farming. 

Training is offered for the prospective fruit 
grower and landscape gardener. Artificially 
heated hot houses provide opportunities for 
propagation work. Many thousands of young 
plants, including flowers, shrubbery and young 
trees are propagated each year in the hot 
houses and shade houses to be later set out 
on the grounds as part of the training program 
which is extended to include the care and 
management of the school orchards and 
vineyards. 

A modern dairy barn constructed to give 
adequate training in dairying, fully equipped 
with modern milking machines and all modern 
equipment for the scientific care and handling 
of milk, affords excellent opportunity for the 


best kind of instruction for the prospectiye 
dairyman. Dairy herds of over one hy 
animals of pure bred Jersey and 
cattle, demonstrating the value of carefy)j 
bred and selected stock, are part of th, live 
stock of the School. There is also a string , 
grade cows to show concretely what 


ndread 
1uUTed 


Stein 
Al 


done towards increasing dairy profits by +} 
use of cow testing and pure bred sires 

A fully-equipped Creamery is operated hy th, 
School to give training in butter, cheese anq 
ice cream making. All the dairy product 
used by the School cafeteria are manufactured 
at the Creamery. 

The beef, cattle and sheep unit was recently 
created. It consists of foundation stoc! t 
Hereford cattle and Rambouillet and Hamp 
shire sheep. In selecting this stock, only the 
highest types of distinctively bred individuals 
were considered. The sire of the Hereford 
cattle purchased by the School was sold for 
$10,000. The head of the Rambouillet fiock was 
first in his class at the 1921 San Francisco 
Livestock Show. The Hampshire ram was 
first in his class and reserve-champion ram 
of the same show. 

The poultry unit has many breeds of high 
class poultry and offers opportunities for a 
complete course in incubator work, brooding, 
feeding and poultry sanitation and manage 
ment. In addition to the study of the breeds, 
an egg-laying unit of approximately 1000 hens 
gives the prospective poultryman exact figures 
of what he can expect from a poultry ranch 
under market conditions. 

The hog unit is composed of the highest type 
Berkshire, Poland-China and Duroc-Jersey hogs, 
numbering about 150 animals. These animals 
have been carefully bred and all of the herds 
have been lately replenished with sires of the 
highest type. In addition to the training of 
fered in the study of breeds and breed types, 4 
commercial hog unit is in operation to show 
the student concretely what can be expected 
in pork returns from definite amounts of feed 
All of the pork consumed at the School Cafe- 
teria is produced by the hog unit. 

Much of the work on the farm is done by 
draft horses of the Percheron and Clydesdale 
breeds. These animals number 25 head and 
offer excellent opportunities for the study of 
draft types. At the present time the imported 
stallion “Motif” grand champion of the Sat 
Francisco Livestock Show of 1921, heads the 
Percheron herd. 
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The School has well equipped auto, carpenter, 
sorge, electrical and machine shops which are 
sed effectively for try-out periods for the 
soshmen as well as for the regular courses. 

\ny boy or girl fifteen years of age or over 

h the mental capacity to do the work offered 

the School will be admitted. No elemen- 
rary or high school certificate is required, but 

ool reserves the right to determine 
r or not the applicant has the required 
ntal capacity. 

No student is permitted to remain in school 
the ratings he receives at the end of the first 
cond quarters indicate that he is 
pable of doing satisfactory work. 
It costs from $350 to $400 per school year, 
months, to attend the California Poly- 
hnic School. This estimate includes room 
nd board and laundry at the dormitory, and 
ls at the Dining Hall on the campus, where 
service is at cost to the State. 


THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MRS. HARRY J. EWING, San Jose. 


not 


nine 


HE California Congress of Mothers and 
| Parent-Teacher Associations has truly a 
ige sounding name, but its purpose is a 
the WELFARE of the CHILDREN 
of our STATE. It is an organization composed 
of associations auxiliary to the public schools, 
and the membership is open to all of the par- 
its, all of the teachers and all of the friends 
children. Can one imagine an organ- 
zation more democratic than that? 

The state was first organized in Los An- 
1900 and there has been a steady 
growth of interest in this cooperation between 
Home and School until now the roster shows 


ssociations, with a total membership of 


irge one 


geles in 





twenty-third annual convention of this 
was held in San Diego, May 23-26, 1922, 
id was a true exemplification of the watch- 
words, HARMONY and HELPFULNESS. Most 
excellent local cooperation, inspiring  sur- 
ndings, and the spirit of loyalty brought by 
everal delegates, made the convention one 
of both pleasure and profit. 
The opening session, attended by 1500 peo- 
lowed a community supper, and the pro- 
zram was voted one of the best educational 
ones ever presented. Greetings were extended 
‘Sy Slayor Bacon, City Superintendent John- 
SO! ounty Superintendent Miss York and 


ident Hardy of the San Diego State Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr, 
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Governor Stephens and _ Superintendent 
Wood, both members of the State Advisory 


Board, made special trips down from Sacra- 
mento for this occasion and received ovations 
that genuinely voiced the appreciation felt for 
their active interest for all of the State’s chil- 
dren. The subject, “The Responsibility of 
” admirably portrayed by Principal 
of the San Diego High School, 
“Training the Boy for the Vocation He Best 
Fits,” clearly explained by President Ricciardi 
of the California Polytechnic School, were a 
fitting climax to this splendid program. 


Parents, 


Russell and 


The reports and addresses given during the 
subsequent days of the convention bespoke con- 
tinued activity in this most worthwhile work. 
Totals showed that over $150,000 was raised 
the past year by the P. T. A., this money all 
reverting back to the schools in providing more 
adequate facilities for both teachers and pu- 
pils, for this organization pays no salaries, 
their work is all a “labor of love,” as Super- 
intendent Johnson aptly expressed it at con- 
vention time. 
ance thus 


Aside from the financial assist- 
obtained, no teacher can hope to 
reach that degree of success and satisfaction 
always aimed for without the moral support of 
the parents. 


In a really, truly child welfare organization, 
where only those problems are considered, is 
the teacher able to reach all of the parents and 
profit thereby, for the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is not a passing fancy or fad of the 
hour; it has come to stay so long as we have 
children. 


ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF STATE BOARD 


OF ENUCATION 
WILL C. WOOD, Executive Secretary 
CCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
the list of institutions ac- 
credit graduates for high certification. 
By Commissioner Olney, a list of standardized 
secondary schools will be compiled, whose grad- 
uates may have admission to the State Teachers’ 
Colleges without examination. The consideration 
will include high school housing, library, labor- 
atory and general equipment, sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions, playground space, pupils per 
teacher, standards of work, etc. 


has been added to 
empowered to 


school 


For purposes of conference on high school 
fraternities, the junior certificate and other mat- 


ters of mutual interest to junior colleges, high 


schools and the Universities, the State Board has 
called a meeting of representatives of the three 
divisions immediately after the Superintendents’ 
Convention (date and place to be fixed). 
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The 
high 


Board 


authorized provisions allowing 
school 


students to wear the “school em- 
blem” when 280 points have been won—70 points 


each in physical, social and mental standards. 
Bids have been invited for an elementary 
geography and elementary language books, to 


be in hand January 13, 1923. 

A state-wide educational exhibit is 
aration for the State Fair to 
mento, September 2-9, 1922. 

The applications of the seven Teachers’ Col- 
leges for permission to grant degrees on stan- 
dardized courses are held under advisement for 
investigation and report. 

Glenn H. Woods is authorized to prepare in 
outline a course of study in music; and provision 
for extention instruction for teachers of Music 
in service by a committee of which Mrs. Ray 
is Chairman and Mr. Woods a member, together 
with the organization of courses in the teaching 
of music in Teachers’ Colleges. 

Twenty-five 
granted, and 


in prep- 
be held in Sacra- 


retirement 
eight 


salaries of $500 were 
under Section 14 of the law 


to disabled teachers. Approximately $200,000 
of the Public School Teachers’ Retirement Sal- 
ary Fund was invested in 4.5 to 4.6 municipal 


and school 


district bonds. A minimum school 
year of eight months is required toward the re- 
tirement salary, but the Board resolved that 
“teaching done before August 1921, be counted 
on a 5144 month minimum year.” 

In accordance with an opinion of the Attorney 
General, ‘teaching done outside the state will 
not be counted in the cases of disabled teachers,” 
nor time taken in “leave of absence;” and that 
“supervisory, executive or administrative school 
work cannot be counted toward a disability re- 
tirement salary.” 


SANTA CLARA SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


IXTY-SIX the teaching 
S profession made ae pilgrimage to Gilroy 
on Saturday, May 6, for the quarterly meeting 
of the Santa Clara County Schoolmasters’ Club. 

President Brownell had provided a real repast 


male members of 


of fried chicken and other things. 
The principal speaker of the day was Gov- 
ernor Stephens, who reviewed the remarkable 


position of Education in the State of California. 
He stated that California provided with 
the best buildings possible, it has the most 
adequate financial support, it employs the high- 
est trained group of teachers and it gives to the 
people a school system that rates number one 
under the ratings put forth by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The Governor pointed 
out that California stood amongst the foremost 
rank in Immigrant Education, Part Time Schools 
and Vocational Training, which makes up a 
great system adequately supported by the peo- 
ple. The Governor’s plea was for the continu- 
ance of this support and the maintenance of the 
system. The Governor was accorded a rousing 
applause and was greeted with “He Is a Jolly 
Good Fellow” song. 

Glenn Woods, State Supervisor of Music, de- 
livered an interesting talk on the “Waking of 
America Musically.” He pointed out that while 


was 
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we spend $900,000,000 annually in Ame, 
Public Education, we also spend $800, 
annually for Art, and that foreign countrice< re- 
ceive the most of this money. Mr. Woods 
pointed out that practically all the great on- 
ductors, composers and soloists were foreign 
and that we in America were overlookine 
opportunity in not developing the mass «: 
derful material that we have in our stua:. 

J. H. Rainwater, Boy Scout Executiye a 
Santa Clara County, put over a plea and a 
message that was full of appeal to a group of 
school men. He pointed out that only one Roy 
Scout had appeared before the Juvenile Cour 
out of a total of 795 boy cases, and that it was 
the duty and privilege of the school men to 
ter this great non-sectarian work. 

An orchestra composed of school men added 
life to the party. Messrs. Hancock, Matthews 
Sedgwick and Campbell constitute an orchestra 
without an equal. Roy Thompson's wonderfu! 
tenor voice pleased the audience with a series 
of vocal selections. Professor Jeffers led th 
community singing. Stunts and stories were 
under the direction of “Joe” Hancock. 

A profitable worth-while day of good fellow- 
ship and instruction was enjoyed by th: 
of men who are directing a large 
educational effort of the Valley. 


r 


oO O08 


Won- 


fos- 


gro 


ip 


part of the 


SCHOOL BUILDING IN CALIFORNIA 


T is, of course, impossible, at this time, or 
| any time to make a statement with an 
completeness, concerning school building opera- 
tions in California. Following the cessation of 
activities during and immediately following the 
war, the need for added school accommodations 
became acute. The public interest also, is 
noticeable throughout the state as in other 
states. The result has been an unprecedented 
program of new building and enlargements, in 
cities, towns and rural districts. Mention is 
here made of such as have been reported to this 
office. 

Naturally, the outstanding incident of the 
summer’s campaign was the endorsement by th: 
voters of Los Angeles, 15 to 1, of a bond issu 
of $17,400,000, for new buildings and 
$5,000,000 will be expended this year, and 
$5,000,000 each succeeding year until the 
is exhausted. It means, for Los Angeles, four 
new high schools, four more junior high schools 
and additions to 25 other such schools, 97 
or enlarged elementary schools, and the pur- 
chase of numerous school sites. 

Santa and 27 rural school districts 1n 
the adjacent region, by a ratio of 15 to 1, voted 
bonds in the sum of $375,000 for a union high 
school, on a tract of 30 acres. Santa Barbara 
is working on a new high school to cost $450,00" 
In May, Glendale approved a bond issur ° 
$600,000 in a union district including, besides 
Glendale City, Eagle Rock City, Tejunga, Monte 
Vista and La Crescenta. Pasadena is working 
on a program that contemplates an expenditure 
of $1,340,000 voted by the citizens. Kerman will 


+ 


a 


sites 


issue 


new 


tosa 


, 


have a union high school building to cost $15%,- 


(Continued on page 425) 
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FROM THE FIELD 


in this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes or 


t 


rs 


The Retirement Salary Law 


EFERRING to my former statement, TI 
R sought only to arouse interest in what 
1 conceive to be an injustice—the taking of 
money from those who can expect no benefit 
from its provisions to support a few favored 
nes. Taking honestly earned money from peo- 
les’ pockets without full returns is robbery, 

wever committed. The only equitable solu- 

n of what is a difficult problem lies between 
two alternatives; that the state pension all out- 
right who reach a specified limit of efficient 
service; or, such increase of salaries as would 
enable teachers to lay up something for their 
declining years. Maybe the pension paid should 
be determined by need, rather than length of 


service 


Keep the Doors of the University Open 


NLY a few days ago we heard a candidate 
O for public office complain about the ex- 
penditure for governmental purposes and then 
straightaway suggest that the first place to begin 

curtail would be found in the educational 
iepartment, the idea being that our higher edu- 
ational institutions were being crowded with 
idents. He did not say that he would place a 
mit upon the number of students that would 

taken into the State University each year, 
that seemed to be what he had in mind. 
may be true that many go to such institu- 
ns who are not capable of being benefited by 
opportunities, but a limitation of numbers 

i not correct this difficulty, and it might 
sult in depriving opportunities to many very 

thy students. In a country like ours we 
nnot afford to close the door of opportunity 

y deserving individual, and it can be said 

it fear of successful contradiction that 
people are willing to provide the means so 
no one need be denied the privilege of gain- 

ill the edueation of which he is capable. 

future of the nation depends upon such a 

being maintained.—James W. Mullen. 


Mills College Scholarship 


tsanlLLUS COLLEGE has established a 
[Y\ scholarship that will enable one woman 
‘uate of a California State Teachers’ College, 
s now engaged in teaching and who is 
successful work, to take up residence and 
‘r study leading to the Bachelor’s degree, 
desired, to the Master’s degree, and also 
neral and special high school certification. 
this scholarship impresses you as a good 
opportunity, we would be glad to have you give 
it as wide publicity as possible, in order to se- 
suitable candidates for appointment.” 


cure 


ries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon local 
ite educational affairs of general interest.] 


The Public and the Schools 


66 E need to remind ourselves of a few 

basic considerations. In the first place, 
schools are established and maintained by the 
public in our democracy in order to accomplish 
certain work for the children of the nation bet- 
ter than the public believes this work can be 
otherwise done. Secondly, they depend ultimate- 
ly upon the will of the people for every detail of 
their development. and maintenance. 

What type of service they shall render, how 
they shall be managed, and in what amounts 
they shall be financed must finally be decided 
by the people. Their “pproval or disapproval 
on all fundamental matters quickly registers 
itself, and if their wishes are not heeded, de- 
cisive expression may be definitely expected at 
the polls. In light of these considerations it is 
evident that the public schools of any age or 
locality express approximately the dominant 
convictions of the people regarding what edu- 
cation should try to do and at what expense. 
Leading the public to provide such schools as 
are necessary and to meet the costs thereof is, 
therefore, a problem in broad, fundamental puh- 
lic salesmanship.”—H. B. Wilson. 


Correctional Care 


HREE things are suggested by a juvenile 

court worker as fundamental in correc- 
tional institutions: 

1. Care, custody and discipline should be, as 
nearly as may be, that which would be given by 
parents. Welfare of the child is the reason 
of the commitment. 

2. Behavior of the child must be studied as 
a thing caused. Treatment or readjustment is a 
scientific process. 

3. The child is an asset to the community and 
unless handicapped by irremediable mental or 
physical defect should be restored to the com- 
munity. 

Sunshine, fresh air, attractive surroundings, 
kindness, a balanced mixture of work and play 
—these things are no longer regarded as the 
crazy demands of sentimentalists. They are the 
surest means of transformins a “had” boy or 
girl into a “good” one who can take an active 
and self-respecting part in the work of the 
world. 


Dr. G. W. Cove, President of the National 
Association of Teachers of England and Wales, 
with 116,000 members, was a_ distinguished 
speaker on the program of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States at Bos- 
ton this Summer. American schools are glad 
to honor the British defender of free education 
pleading before Parliament for “an adequate 
school system as the only sound basis of 
national well-being and prosperity.” 
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LITERATURE 


The Educated Man 


ee man, I think, has had a liberal 
education who has been so trained in 


youth that his body is the ready servant of his 


will, and does with care and pleasure all the 
work that as a mechanism it is capable of; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order, ready like a steam en- 
gine to be turned to any kind of work, and 


spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths of 
Nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
vigorous will the servant of a tender con- 
learned to love all beauty, 
or of Art, to hate all vileness, 
H. Huxley. 


ascetic, is 


by a 
who has 
whether of Natur 


and to re spect others as himself.”—T. 


science; 


In 1950—W hat? 


id UGENE R. SMITH, 
E of Public Service, 
1950, “‘the will laboratory and 
workshop rather than,a filling station for infor- 
mation. 
the supplementing 
material as a 


Institute 
that in 


the 


prophesies 


through 


school become a 
The outside world will be brought into 
education 
and the 
industry, 
making 


technical 
information, 
into the world of 
and 


schools, 
source of 


school will go out 


business, commerce government, 


use of any place as a classroom if it has devel- 
opmental possibilities. The school will then 
become a hive of industry, for it will use the 


natural interests and instincts of its pupils, will 
give them opportunities suited to their individ- 
ual capacities and characteristics, and will make 
its work real valuable not alone 
for the future, also for its immediate 
effect.”’ 


experience, 
but 


A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make—By Bonnie 


KE. Snow and H. B. Froelich. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Pages, 147. Price, $2.50. 

It has long been the conviction of the writer 

that more constructive work should be done in 


the grades. In the higher classes it is too late 
to begin giving skill to the fingers or resources 
to the mind. To see art in the project to be 
undertaken, to be able to handle a variety of 


material, and to add to the artistic element that 


of commercial value, make a triple motive for 
this sort of work. In this book, felt, cardboard, 
wood, paint and needlework are all considered, 
with a genius of insight, a wealth of resource 
and a deftness of illustration that constitute a 
bit of creative art, merely as a piece of book- 
making. The text is clear and the directions 


easily followed. “A Hundred Things a Girl Can 


Cr =F 


SF 
A 
Sr 


Make” will be found suggestive, both edu 
ally and as a guide to practice. As handwo: 
girls throughout the elementary grades, 1 
better can be found. Moreover, it tends 
cultivation of the art sense while dealir 
the very useful. 


The Progressive Road to Silent Reading 
L. Ettinger, Edgar Dobbs Skinner ar: 
J. O’Reagan. Silver, Burdett and Com; 
Pages, 214, XVI. 

This is number four of a 
Reading by authors all of whom are conn: 
with the of Greater New \ 
under the direction of Superintendent Etti: 

It is constructed for in the Fourth Grad 
and is really a of literature chos 
by experts. than 60 
Madame Maeterlinck, La 
Charles Lamb, 
Grimm, Arabian 
Stockton and a score of 
drawn upon, for interest, habit forming and 
high ideals. Access to such literature by 
year-olds tends to improve the breed. Th: 
lections, well-suited to Fourth-graders, will | 
found quite as interesting to succeeding classes 
who haven't had a chance at them. In a sc} 
library of mixed whether in country 
or city, it would be much used as supplementary 
material. 


series for S 


school system 
use 
collection 
There are more 
of living merit. 
Mrs. Burnett, 
Dickens, 


selections 


Thompson-Set 
Nights, Frank 
other sources al! 


grades, 


Condensed Guide for the Stanford Revision of 


the Binet-Simon Tests—By Lewis M. Te) 
man, Houghton Mifflin Company. Pric: 

Of all the standard tests, those to detern 
general intelligence are the most easily used 
by teachers and probably most useful. Th: 
Binet-Simon tests, because early in the field 
are, perhaps, best known. The Stanford R 
vision of the system, suiting it to Americar 


standards, is thoroughly practicable. This 


companion to the ‘Measurement of Intelligen 


“Test Material” and ‘Record Booklet” by th 
same author. Along with his earlier volumes 
“The Intelligence of School Children” and the 


“Abbreviated Filing Record,” this guide and t! 
related expositions become an excellent bod) 
directions on intelligence testing becoming now 
so widely used. His abundant connections with 
school children and teachers had a rich supple- 
ment of contact with the army during soldicr 
investigations. 


Art and Education in Wood Turning—Py \ 


liam W. Klenke. The Manual Arts Prss 
Pages, 110. Price, $1.40. 
Mr. Klenke offers here a peculiarly effect 


study of the lathe as a fine art tool whose use 
is made a means of education. Construction 


work in both wood and metal has been so com 
mercialized under the impact and clamor of in- 
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that such a book as this is 
tempered commendation. It 
ne-beauty of the handcraft 
and usefulness 


fine art 


gratifying 
suggests 
when 
was no bar to 
handmaid to liv- 
had its geniuses 
the common 


days 
vrought, 
when was 


very age has who 


is create, make things of 


aesthetic 


this appeal. The book pre- 
needed return to this ideal. It uses but 
the lathe, and the attendant imple- 
It is made with the middle schools, 


The art 
jetween 


y in mind. reference is every- 


resent. two methods of pro- 
method of the fac- 
ert in wood turning, and the other the 
if the art craftsman, in the school the 


employed. 


the one being the 


is been This is refreshing 


re paragraphs on shop equipment and 
nda suggestive word on design; 26 wood- 
problems as so many construction units, 
inied by 39 plate illustrations and work- 
wings. Every that 
suld find the invaluable 
stimulus of 


school shop has a 


book an guide 


ideals. 


Indian Hero Tales; Wonder Stories of the First 
Americans—By John Hubert Conyer. Pages, 

The Crack in the Dish and Other Fables—PDBy 
hichard A. Clarke. Pages, 146. 

How They Lived in Britain Before 


Long-Ago, 


History Began. Pages, 224. 
log Cabin Days. American History for Begin- 
ners—By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis 


Ball. 137. 
In the Green Wood—By Zoe Mayer. Pages, 157. 
from the Little, Brown 


Pages, 


ese books are all 
Company. 
ng the little 


folks and even larger ones, 


eat interest in the childhood of other 
nd other times is an insistent and uni- 
ne. The Indian is a picturesque char- 
particularly to Americans, scarcely less 


frontier life of childhood and the home, 

half-mythical tales and folk stories of 
ehistorie times. In the hands of an art- 
ry teller, they often become real liter- 
not only stimulating to the imagination, 
spur to the understanding and the lan- 
They serve to orient the child 
his experiences, developing a personality 


ense, 


recognition of his kinship with others, 
r different their circumstances. In a 
but very real way the story furnishes 
imework for his thinking. They shape 


ntal attitude on the common problems of 
nd purpose; and constitute the raw mate- 
ich, through the years of his maturing is 
up into his habitual interpretations and 
! ns. The ambitions change, but 
ly impulses give them color and vigor. 
ng the workers of whose endowments of 

may be unselfishly envious is the teller 

s; the fine art of making other people 
ier times vital in one’s own provincial 
This is vicarious teaching of su- 
quality. Any one who, himself knowing, 
by word or deed, to make his knowledge 
erished possession of another and spread 


surely, 


nce, 


419 


to many, is a great teacher. The 
Edward Everett Hale's 
embodies the same lesson. 
cendant: artist 
teller. 
women do. 


Master was 
such a one, 


One” 


‘Ten Times 
But the trans- 
human workers is the 
men have the gift: 
wherever found in high de- 
woman, the State might well 
afford to pension the gift for life that all might 
share in the overflow. In stories, from 
Little, Brown & Company, the authors’ pictures 


are vital, and who had the 
though 


among 
Few 
But 
man or 


story many 


gree, in 


these 


one imagination, 


thousands of 


years after and half the 
circle of the earth removed, may yet sense 
their life, and see the people, our ancestors. 
work and loiter and wonder, and take their 


amusements, handle their simple arts, hunt and 
overcome and use the wild 


things of the forest 
or sea, follow their superstitions and compre- 
hend something of the family life. All this 
and more has been accomplished in this re- 


creating for childhood (almost equally provoca- 
tive of adult interest) the 


ways of living and 
doing and loving and working into cooperative 
activities among the early historic and prehis- 
toric men, the blood of some of whom must 
have lived in our 


ancestors, and hence in us 
These are books both boys and girls will enjoy 
Even the smaller children 
read to them. It is an 
to history—the 


will enjoy the tales 
excellent introduction 
and achieving of people 
is suggestive of numer- 
ous lessons by the teacher. Such literature one 
may well the 


being 
before history was. It 


accept as 
waywardness. 


among preventions of 


Hygiene and Health—RBook One Pages, 209. 
Physiology and Hygiene—Book Two. Pages, 355 

These are two volumes in the Hygiene and 
Health series, published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. The authors are two University men, 
the former in medicine, the latter a well-known 
physiologist and educator. 

Health, not athletic records, is the ob- 
jective in the teaching of both books. In the 
smaller text 30 short chapters cover a multitude 
of descriptions of conditions and activities and 
materials essential to health, and explicit direc- 
tions as to their 


made 


use. Growth, food, microbes. 

air and breathing; posture; the skin and its 

care; sleep, exercise, rest: the teeth, hair and 

nails; eyes and ears and their care; health 

habits, ete., are simply described, but very 
elfectively. 

Book Two is a more advanced, though still 


an elementary treatment of Hygiene and quite 
sufficient for any one not proceeding to higher 
classes. Indeed not until very recent years could 
any one, outside the medical school, have received 
so comprehensive and dependable understanding 
of human hygiene. It employs the conclusions 
of the best laboratories on conditions hygenic 
and sanitary translated into the untechnical 
language of the school and the home. It is a 
digest of first aid knowledge and habitual care 
Here is all the physiology that the average 
citizen needs to know or can use to Keep him 
physically fit and efficient. But its material is 
directly adapted for teaching and the fifty les- 
sons cover an enormous amount 


of needed in- 
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formation for the For junior high 
schools it will be found particularly suited. 
“Interesting things to do” and thought-provok- 
ing “questions to answer” accompany each 
chapter. It is distinctly a text, though much 
of it reads like a story. 


young. 


The Elementary Industrial Arts—By Leon Loyal 
Winslow. The Macmillan Company. Pages, 
335. 
In all efforts at vocational guidance, or edu- 
cational guidance, or vocation training. a first 
condition for both student and teacher is a 
knowledge of the occupations themselves. 
generally, have very imper- 


Speaking teachers 


fect knowledge of them, and most youth none 
at all in any detailed way. How can one be 
advised of the demands in skill or the oppor- 


tunities for employment without acquaintance 
with the industrial situation? Familiarity with 
typical commercial products, how and where 


they are made, the kinds of skill, the processes 


of training for it, the public demand for the 
product, the industrial career offered and the 
personal returns in economic and life values 


that may be expected, are all to be taken into 
account in any consideration of industrial train- 
So much may be accepted in an investiga- 
from the material side. 
great numbers of 


ing. 
tion of the 
And when one considers the 
youth who go, and must go, into wage-earning 
employments this form of training is 
seen to be legitimate. Increased returns and 
hopeful contentment for the worker comes from 
trained skill. And so much the author would 
doubtless concede. But the has a differ- 
ent purpose. Industrial study in the schools 
is regarded as yielding spiritual values, as hav- 


industries 


early, 


book 


ine social, as well as material significance, as 
having possibilities as “a cultural study with 
emphasis upon the how and why of industrial 


combined with a real appreciation 
It is held that “the study of 
(pre-vocational) should 
be approached from the standpoint of general 
education”: the being ‘to create in boys 
and girls a sufficient interest in and knowledge 
industrial to enlarge their ability to 
appreciate works of artist, me- 
chanic and manufacturer.” Here is a relatively 
new aspect of industrial training in the grades. 
Its end is to be education and not mere wage- 
regards enrichment of living 
conceives an attitude of 
mind, not acquisition. The program for such a 
comprehensive; the value of the in- 
its evolution: characteristics of 
of the raw 
tools used; 


operations 
of industrial life.” 
a particular industry 


aim 


of things 


and enjoy the 


earning skill. It 
not working only It 


course is 
dustry to man; 
in the 


processes 


excellence product; source 
materials: the involved; 
training of the workers; the uses of arithmetic, 
drawing and design: and the industry as de- 
picted in art and literature. Readers will agree 
with the editor that here is proposed something 
that is industrial education, not the 
less valuable occupational preparation because 
it offers a distinctly cultural program. In the 
300 pages eleven different industries are studied 
detail. Book-making, pottery 
If to these 


unique in 


in more or less 


and concrete have major attention. 
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be added textiles, glass and woodworking 


thirds of the space is taken. It would }b. reg 
cult to say which treatments are most t i. 
ulating to thoughtful interest and soc r 
sights. Closing each chapter are exercise. 


further study and suggested readings. Mor, 
over, every industry has its draft upon ba 
ture—Franklin, Longfellow, Braley, Van }P 
George Eliot, ete., fit settings to the Studies 


A General History of Europe—By James Harpy, 
Robinson and James Henry Breasted Ginr 

& Company. Pages, XIV-667-XXXVIII 
A year ago there appeared in this mac azine 
a review notice of a “History of Our Times: 
of which Mr. Robinson is the chief author 
laborating with others. This has kindred er dit 
Both bear the marks of the scholarly chrop- 
icler, of wise discrimination, an exposition fron 
historical vision, and a conception of th: si 


nificance of the long past of Europe as ex- 
plaining many vital problems of the present 
day. As a text it is a ponderous book, but rict 


in content to correspond. 
are given to the thousands of years of prim- 
itive and developing institutions before Avo: 

Crete and Troy and their conquest by the Indo- 
Kuropean Greeks about the time of Saul and 
the rise of the Hebrew Kingdom. Somewhat 
more space is devoted to the Greek and Roman 
civilizations, their institutions and other ecu)- 
ture, their achievements in the arts, 
dustry and political ideals. After a discerning 
sketch of the Middle Ages, comes an appre« 

ative chapter on their little understood and often 
maligned, culture conditions—life and trade in 
town and country, the church and church archi- 
tecture. Latin and the rise of the modern Jan- 
guages, the universities and learning, their lit- 
erature and inventions and discoveries and 
geography. The rise and early constitution of 
the English Parliament and Renaissance Art 
Taken in connections with the frictions within 
the church and the incident Protestant 
there is revealed a body of social and politica 
more or less well established agencies without 
which Modern Europe could not have been what 
it became, whether better or worse: judged by 


Less than fifty pages 


their in- 


revolt 


our modern standards. More than half of the 
book, by pages, is devoted to the period since 
1600. 

There are two values to such a resume of 


world happenings and movements and achieve- 
ments. If faithfully drawn, the literary story is 
a word picture, and, measured by the 
slow movement of the race in its emergence 
from barbarism and beyond, the centuries of re- 
corded history converge to a point, a unitary 
exhibit as of figures and scenery on a canvas to 
be viewed as one whole. So much of our 
knowledge is fragmentary that neither kinships 
nor causes are discovered, adding neither to 
one’s understanding nor the _ production r 
dowments of the mind. One needs some 4 

ulate view, however incomplete; the conception 
of the race’s or a people’s up-coming that shall 
be integral and intelligible. A second value 0! 
such a record and summary is derived from 4 
recognition of the essential unity im time, as 0! 


seen as 
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, stream that flows, unremitting forces that act 
ne ses and are as operative today as in those 
eg yesterdays; that the institutions with 
are familiar are the inheritors of past 
nstitutions, and that these properly traced may 
d to explain those. 
nor occupations, nor customs, nor learning, nor 
are without antecedents. The study 
nspires to tolerance, not inaction as if nothing 
done, to universal standards of inter- 
tion as opposed to the expedient and pro- 
So approached world history becomes 


which we 
Neither governments, 
th rts 
} j he 


} 
n | 


, culture instrument of supreme value. The 
p t of languages, literature, the sciences, 
the arts, each, pertains to a segment of the 
whole, important as an organic part, but in- 


pretable only as one sees it in its perspective 
of race becoming. Beyond an acquaintance with 


ne's own social and _ political institutions, 
one, even with but limited in- 
tellectual equipment, has need of a panoramic 


ew of world history, the more or less tortuous 
by which we have come, something like a 
motion picture, of color and action—but a pic- 
re, not isolated pick-ups. Otherwise one’s 
ntellectual possessions of every sort are frag- 
lacking the completeness of a com- 
inventory, even. A good general 
w invites to particular views which then 
me significant, as any recognized force 
nts to its effect. Every one, even the ex- 
a corner field, needs, for his own sanity, 
view of the whole of which his own 
part: as the biologist or chemist in 
the physicist, in all quantitative 
studies and graphics: the plastic artist in an- 
my: the critic in linguistics. So the histo- 
period must the inclusive whole. 
TI layman in each of these and other do- 
ns, who is not, and cannot be an expert in 
nowledge of any one, can not yet afford to 
enorant of the general scope of biology, or 
mistry, or physics, or mathematics, or graph- 


ment 


ry, 


prehensive 


have a 


estate is a 


riar fa 


see 


r anatomy or the functions of language. 
s n history the sketch of the whole is im- 
portant as giving a standard of judging ex- 
pe nee The outline, even, sketching funda- 
tal happenings only, and achievements 


d, expands the horizon. To some such end 
History of Europe ar- 
ite story tying its successive periods and 
ements together to the profit of the gen- 
reader, and as a chart for the student. The 
tal and commentary are so authoritative that 


nson’s looks—an 


call for no specific commendation. The 
is beautifully and profusely illustrated 
the text re-enforced by maps and charts. 


ithoritativeness and presentation it carried 
wn. credentials. 
“i and Com- 
President 
Education. 
Company. 


Orations of Paul. Introduction 
ments on Text. By E. P. Clarke, 
the California State Board of 
The Harr Wagner Publishing 
Pages 56. 
r. Clarke, who is a 
ng, has made an 
ons of Paul. 


student of scriptural 
exhaustive study of the 
He has set forth in this book 
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under several chapter headings the substance of 
the utterances of Paul, reflecting his life and 
work. Some of these chapter headings are: 
Paul Declares Jesus the Messiah; Paul at Mars 
Hill; Paul Stills the Jewish Mob; Paul's Defense 
Before Agrippa. There is a frontispiece giving 
a view of Mars Hill and the Acropolis at Athens 
together with a full page map of the country 
covered in Paul’s missionary journeys, with 
notes accompanying same. In his foreword, 
Mr. Clarke asks “We study the orations of 
Cicero, why not those of Paul?” Any serious- 
minded student or teacher would say, there is 
even more reason to use these than those. For 
clearness of statement, compactness of argument, 
rhetorical finish, and stimulating appeal, the 
Pauline Oratory is more fitted to our modern 
and especially American mental and moral 
standards of platform address than Cicero's 
even, great as they unquestionably are. Mr. 
Clarke has made a distinct contribution. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Page Company. 


A Little Gardening Book for a Little Girl. A 


charming story of the garden and its simple 
management, the vegetable garden and the 
flower garden. 

Our Little West Indian Cousin. By Emily 


Goddard Taylor. 
Barbados. 
The Four Sens Company. 

Practical Study of French Pronunciation. By 
Louis Tesson. A book of the Natural and Ra- 
tional Method; very small, but 70 pages, but 
comprehensive of fundamentals. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

French Grammar Made Clear, by a 


Five stories of child life in the 


aris Pro- 


fessor, Earnest Duinnet, but prepared for use 
in American schools. Includes directions on 
French pronunciation, grammatical terms and 
the nine parts of speech in their order. Half 
the book is given to the French verb. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Everyday Classics. First Reader. Baker and 


Thorndike, 40 standard stories for the little ones 


Everyday Classics. Second Reader. Baker and 
Thorndike. A carefully worded series of read- 
ings, a happy book of old and accepted 


literature. 


A Boy's Life of Booker T. Washington. By 
W. C. Jackson. A masterpiece of biography of 
one of the great men of the country and of 


all time without regard to race or opportunities 
for culture. 
Ginn and Company. 

A teacher’s Manual to 
Primer and First Reader. 
tary Phonetics. 

Le Beau 


the Field 
Elemen- 


accompany 
Outline of 
Very complete. 


2ays De France. A reader to follow 


an elementary study of the French grammar. 
Geographical and historical extracts, with 
French songs, very full notes and vocabulary. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
Suggestive Lessons in Numbering 

dividual Work in Sixth Grade; 

Manual for Fifth Grade. Very 


for In- 
and Teachers’ 


suggestive and 


practical. 
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are returning to school this fall and enjoy 
the advantages being brought them by 


A LISTENING LESSON 
2™ Grade, Hosmer School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems with such phenomenal 
rapidity as the Victrola. It is 
indispensable in the modern, 
well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brings 
the world’s greatest artists into the 
school room. It brings the best 
music for marching, folk-dancing, 
penmanship, calisthenics, all 
rhythm drills, and English and 
history correlations. 


These recent Victor Records should be in your school record library 


Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 


» Run, oa men md) y 
umping (3) Running ictor 
18840) ame (4) Air de Ballet >Orchestra 
(Waltzes 1, 2 and 9) { 
(Brahms) 
(7) Boating on the Lake 
el a (3) Walzer| y 
4 are ictor 
18852: (1) La Bergeronette (2) ( Orchestra 
Waltz (3) Scherzo ca) 
L’Arabesque(5) LeSecret 
‘(1) To a Humming-Bird 
(2) Elfenspiel (3) The 
Witch (4) March of the 
18853: Tin Soldiers ,_ Victor 
\ (1) Knight of the Hobby- ( Orchestra 
Horse (2) The Clock (3) 
Postillion (4) Peasants’ 
Dance 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


(Pe sy Pome Chickens | 

ussy (3) Little ickens Ali 

and Snow Birds (4) The > — 

18886, (Souirrel (5) Gold Fish{ Green 
(6) Bow-wow-wow 


(2) The Butterfly (3) 
Robin Redbreast (4) Rain- 
drops (5) Pussy Willow 
(6) The Woodpecker cH 
Jacky Frost 


(1) The Wild Wind (2) 
(i Rainbow (3) ae 
Alice 


((1) Sing, Bluebird, Sing 
( Alice 


18886 


Green 


Thought (4) Now it is 
scales Uh kat 
winkle, Little Star 
18887: The Dolly Green 
(1) God Loves Me (2) A 
Christmas Lullaby (3) 
Evening Prayer(4) Praise 
Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Two Quaint Folk Ballads 


{Barbara Allen (Scotch)\ Royal 
45310 O'No: John (English) } Dadmoun 


Delightful Songs by Grieg 


Solvej Ig, ’s Cradle pene) 


j (F ‘PeerG - ) aa 
45321. ) Fi i et Pelavens (2) ane 
ta 


Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


74704 iin of the ve) i ln 
74705, i ——, of the ———- Julia Marlowe 


; Labelle 
Marsh 


Part l 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw it’in the 


Sierra Educational 





News 
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Mr. Daniel Starch, after long investigation, 
neludes that the wide range of abilities of 
children may be known with some cer- 
He has constructed a table of prob- 
ibilities for pupils in the elementary grades, as 


Retarded 
Advanced 
beyond 
BORN 6s waviesnees einai kak ares admec mais 
of pupils could finish 8th grade in 4 years 
of pupils could finish 8th grade in 5 years 
i of pupils could finish 8th grade in 6 years 
20% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 7 years 
33¢, of pupils could finish 8th grade in 8 years 
21% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 9 years 


9 of pupils could finish 8th grade in 10 years 
2 of pupils could finish 8th grade in 11 years 

of pupils could finish 8th grade in 12 years 
It will be noticed that, if this estimate be 
the average course of study is pre- 
pared and administered for the 33 per cent con- 


reliable, 


stituting the second group; that too little is 
expected from the first group, and too much 
from the third. Teachers and principals of 
California schools, how do your estimates agree 
vith this? 

In the May issue of this magazine may be 


ound a reference to the extra drain made upon 
the schools by the repeaters. It was noted that 
the added expense for the United States is prob- 
ably $70,000,000. Now comes an estimate of 
State Superintendent Wood for California. He 
ncludes that approximately 10 per cent of the 
fail of regular promotion, and must be 
retaught” for one or more terms; which means 
r California an added expense of about $7,- 
1,006. This is 


pupils 


an enormous sum which is 
rntailed by bad organization or unintelligent 
teaching, or both, and seems such a needless 


waste of the taxpayer’s money, of the child's 


time and the teacher's efforts that some way 
should be found to stop the leak. 
In a city whose teacher salary list amounts 


to $8,000,000, the loss from ill health among 
regular teachers called for $150,000 for sub- 
stitutes. If to those of such reduced strength 
as to require temporary absence, there be added 
the many who struggle on poorly-fitted for 
lert, ereative teaching, the loss to the schools 
Ss enormous. Only the most complete physical 
is good enough for the children. The 
er’s care of her own health is fundamental. 


R 
fitness 


te 


Economic geography is not the whole of 
vraphy as a school study, even in the pri- 
grades. But because of the human ref- 
erer the economic aspect can not be omitted. 
Indeed, the elementary human group relations 
vith the material world are grounded in earth 
urces. Production, its processes and mar- 
afford a human contact in living and 


YY 


achieving, of supreme interest. These reflec- 
tions are suggested by a tiny booklet on the 
cultivation and preparation of coffee and tea, 


put out by Hills Brothers. When one considers 
that the world production of this berry is more 
than three billion pounds, about 1,500,000 tons, 
and that this country’s interest in it reaches 
more than $300,000,000, it becomes apparent that 
a study of its planting, transplanting, growth, 
harvesting, curing, transporting to markets, 
grinding, blending and marketing, constitute a 
stimulating study, in itself, and typical of many 
hundred geographical problems in other fields 
of production and exchange. The same mono- 
graph treats the production and curing of tea. 
With these and other industrial studies, teach- 
ers of geography have rich material for 
instruction. 


The George Washington Junior High School, 
Long Beach, California, has its own paper, com- 


posed and edited by pupils and printed on its 
own press. It is called the Junior Patriot, and 
well deserves its name. The material is good 


and well put together. The copy before the 
writer has a full 7x10 page in Spanish. 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by eonstant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 KE. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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HARTWELL’S 
Story Hour Readings and Manual 


Fourth Y ear 
Fifth Y ear 
Sixth Y ear 


Eighth Y ear 
Teacher's Manual 





These finely-illustrated new books contain much fresh material of compelling 
interest. Please note a few of the selections: 


Duranty's The N C-4 Arrives 

Bride’s The Sinking of the Titanic 
Cameron's Don’t Die on Third 

Forrest's The Lost Battalion 

Roosevelt's Lessons of the War 
Wilson's Memorial Day, 1917 
Harding’s the Americas 

Mingos’ A Grandstand Seat in the Sky 
Pershing’s San Juan Hill 

Baldwin's Attacked By a Submarine 


The Teacher’s Manual presents in interesting, concise form the basic principles of 


silent reading and oral reading, and shows the proper relation of these two forms of 
reading. The Manual then applies these principles definitely to the selections in the 


Story Hour Readings, with many helpful suggestions for securing better work in both 
silent and oral reading. 





The MANUAL is a professional book of great 
worth. The Fresno County Free Library has just 
placed an order for fifty coptes. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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(Continued from page 416) 
a $60,000 elementary school. San Le- 
f Oakland has a new junior high school 
ss of erection for $350,000. During the 
appropriations of half a million dollars 
de for new buildings and additions to 
in San Francisco. Recent Riverside 
overed $225,000 for elementary schools. 
for a high school and $100,000 for a 
eh school, a total of half a million. 
Reach, a junior high school group is 
| ' ! onstruction, at a cost of $278,000, and 
| 00 grammar school, having an audi- 
of 500 seatings. Napa has a veritable 
iilding boom. The plans contemplate a 
Shearer grammar sehool at $150,000, the 
grammar school, $150,000, and a new 
school to cost in the neighborhood of 
¢ Dinuba, Tulare County, has a new 
huilding for the Union High School, 
elementary school and improvements 
the auditorium. Exeter in Tulare County 
ted school bonds to the amount of 
for an additional building and a heat- 
nt Coronado will have ready soon, a 
h school building costing $175,000. Sacra- 
during the vacation period remodeled 
lilt elementary schools to the amount of 
Grass Valley’s new high school group 
nting an expenditure of $150,000 is being 
d this Fall. Willows goes into a new 
crammar school from a bond issue of 
Redding is erecting a ten-room build- 

the grammar school, $110,000 
lle, Solano County, on a tract of three 
half acres has just completed a $75,000 
elementary school. The Riolo grammar 
I'resno County, has a new $40,000 build- 
It is furnished with kitchen equipment and 
community room. The Orland high school 
costing $40,000 is ready for occupancy. 
Grove with adjacent territory in Mon- 
County has a $40,000 building almost ready 
Se The Irvington, Alameda County school 
istrict sold its bonds of $50,000 at a premium 
more than $2000. Delano, with a new Prin- 
s to have, also a new $40,000 school build- 
The Pismo school district, San Luis Obispo 
. has a new $18,000 building. Carpenteria 
S ssued bonds to the amount of $15,000 for 
nion high school. In Stanislaus County, 
tterson school district that but recently 
$60,000 for a new building and improve- 
finding the sum insufficient, authorized 
r $20,000. The Burbank school district 
st about completed a $106,000 elementary 
building. Galt high school has a new 
ymnasium. Greenville, Plumas County, 
have a branch high school to serve the 
of Indian Valley and Engelmire. During 
cation, the Alameda high school secured a 
f 100x159 feet to be used for games and 
} il education work. Madera bonds have 
! sued for a new grammar school ($40,000) 
manual training and domestic science 
£ ($18,000) in connection with another 
Alhambra has again come through vic- 
s with a bond issue of $475,000 to carry 





GREGG BOOKS 


for 1922 


BUSINESS 

Secretarial Studies by Rupert P. SoRelle 
and John Robert Gregg. 

First Principles of Advertising by Wil- 
bur D. Nesbit. 

Problems in Office Practice and Business 
Style by Harold Strumpf, Morris High 
School, New York City. 

Office Practice and Business Procedure 
by Florence McGill, Julia Richman High 
School, New York City. 

Handboeck to DeHaas’ Business Organ- 
ization and Administration, 

The Commercial Program of Studies for 
High Schools by Arnon W. Welch. 


SHORTHAND 


French Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand 
by Dr. E. W. Farmer, London. 

Notes on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand by 
William Wheatcroft, formerly Editor for 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Shorthand Championship Tests. Con- 
tains material used in all the shorthand 
speed contests conducted by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 

Veeabulary Studies for Stenographers 
by E. N. Miner, former President of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Contains the Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition, Derivatives. and Shorthand 
forms for troublesome words. 

The Stenographic Expert by Willard B. 
Bottome, Official Stenographer, New York 
Supreme Court. President of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and 
former World's Champion Shorthand 
Writer. 

Gregg Reporting Shorteuts by John 
Robert Gregg. For every writer who as- 
pires to higher speed. 

Word and Sentence Drills by Mark IT. 
Markett, High School of Commerce, New 
York City. Provides constructive work 
on all the principles of Gregg Shorthand. 

The Man Without A Country. Writ- 
ten in Grege Shorthand. 

Hoke’s Measuring Seale for Greggs 
Shorthand Penmanship. 

Hoke'’s Measuring Scale for Knowledge 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Gregez Wordsign Chart 38x45”. 

SPANISH 

Las Tres Américas—Galeno Natural Method, 
Book Three. 

Gonzalez Smith Y Compania py Mercado 
and Costa. The story of the organization 
of a business house by two young men, 
one a South American, the other a North 
American, 

Taquigrafa — Gregg. An adaptation of 
Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish Language. 

Ejercicios Progresivos en la Traquigrafid de 
Gregg. 

TYPEWRITING 

Junior Typewriting by Elizabeth Star- 
buck Adams. A manual for Junior High 
Schools. 

ARITHMETIC 


Oral Exercises in Number by Anna L. 
Rice. For grade school classes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMP ANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Help For Teachers 
Of Geography 


The Book of Maps recently issued by the State Board of Education will present a 
serious problem unless the pupils are provided with materials to use with these maps 


Teachers confronted with this difficulty will find PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES 
by ATWOOD, ALLEN AND ROBINSON just what they need. When motor memory 


is made to reenforce visual memory, the pupil gets a more lasting knowledge of facts 
than that acquired from visual memory alone. 


“Practical Map Exercises in Geography and History,” with its unique double- 
binding arrangement, provides for the tracing of the entire maps by the pupil, thereby 
imprinting them on his memory in a way that is impossible when the usual printed 
outline map is merely filled in. 


The material is bound in a double fold, the exercises at the left, the maps in the 
center, and the tracing paper at the right. This arrangement makes possible the trac- 


ing of any one map for any number of different features, thus allowing teachers wide 
scope in the use of material. 


American history is correlated with geography in the “Western Hemisphere,” and 
games add interest to the work. The manuals can be used with any textbook and 
adapted to any course. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Two Volumes 


VOL. I—WESTERN HEMISPHERE—List Price 56 Cents 
VOL. II—-EASTERN HEMISPHERE--List Price 56 Cents 
Be sure to get also THE PUPILS WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF CALIi- 


FORNIA by RICE AND PADEN—List Price 40 Cents. With the WORKBOOK your 
students will really enjoy the study of California geography. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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- ‘ i her school building campaign. Torrace 
ive a new high school building at a cost 
00, on a fine 20-acre site. Of $1,000,000 
into new buildings in Bakersfield 
| rth or more is devoted to schools. Educa- 
ist keep pace with business else business 
. ps Santa Monica is working on a building 
m calling for an expenditure of $350,000 
elementary school, and $250,000 for a 
’ high school. The Monterey Union High 
J district, with $10,000,000 of assessed prop- 
| { luation, and no indebtedness, has recent- 
ded itself for $100,000 for a new high 
Porterville will have in its new $365,- 
on High School one of the finest group 
nts of any city of its size in the state; shops 
been erected to house automotive, print- 
| rafting and sheet-metal work and a gym- 
Two elementary school buildings have 
enlarged. Bonds have been sold in the 
| | Monte school district, $10,000; El Madera, 
¢ i; and Clarksburg, 75,000, the last to 
! 1 besides school rooms an auditorium, 
en, teachers’ rooms, ete. 
thin a period of ten days in July, accord- 
reliable authority, school bonds in Cali- 
i, sold to the amount of $1,102,500: the 
es varying in sums from $2,500 to $375,000. 
n of them were for less than $100,000, 
nz a tendency in the smaller towns and 
ry districts, not less than in the cities, to 
irce their facilities to meet the increased 
| attendance. All California is going to 
and local pride, not less than a new 
is demanding better accommodations. 
\ June report of school building in New 
York State showed constructions to the amount 
f 675,000, exclusive of the metropolitan dis- 
The city is working in a program of 
2.000.000 adopted two years ago. One high 
building in the city, to cost $2,500,000 is 
way. This is, probably, the most pre- 
is school building in the country. Dur- 
last two years Detroit has put $18,000,000 
chool sites and buildings. 
Conley school district, Kern County, has 
sold $125,000 worth of bonds for a new 
ling At Gorden Grove in Orange County 





be built a Union High School comprising, 

es Gorden Grove, the Los Alamitos and 
districts, at a cost of $125,000. The new 

vs school, before mentioned, will open 
September 4th, accompanied by impressive 
ation exercises. An issue of $150,000 by 
entral Union High School district, Fresno 

ty, has been sold and building will begin 
The sum of $34,400 has been voted 

Shasta schools building, near Chico. A 
Union Grammar School has been started 
buckle. On Octeber 31 San Francisco will 
bond election to vote upon an issue of 

000 for the purchase of additional sites 

! he erection of thirty-five new school 
t nes; the program to extend over a period 
ears. In addition to funds so provided, the 

t tax rate for normal building would be 

‘d, yielding from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 

n! ly. The Cohasset school district, Butte 
has sold bonds to the amount of $6000 





Some Things Worth Remembering 


That the Golden 3ook of Favorite 
Songs is the best low priced song 
book. It contains 170 good singable 
songs all with words and music com- 
plete for 15 cents. 

That the Instructor Literature Series is 
the best series of 7 cent supplemen- 
tary readers—355 titles in the list. 

That the H. & M. line of pictures to 
color and sewing cards is of a su- 
perior sort because Marie A. Hull, the 
artist, has put real life and action 
into the pictures. They are inex- 
pensive, too. 

That Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is 
the book that can teach you how to 
draw. It gives as much real informa- 
tion and instruction as a $15.00 art 
course, yet costs only $2.00. 

That Smedley and Olsen’s Economy 
Primers, are exceptionally good 
primers and as indicated by the title 
are low priced. 

You can learn more about these 
and our other publications by 
referring to our Catalog No. 70. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


A COMPLETE 


HEALTH 
SERIES 


For the Grades 
By 
DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 


To Train Young People in 
Habits of Self-Control and 
Civic Responsibility 


irades III and IV.— 
The Child’s Day. 


Grades V and VI.— 
Community Hygiene. 


Grades VII and VIII.— 
A Handbook of Health. 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


612 Howard St. San Francisco 
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Learning by Doing 


That is the basic principle of 


Lapp’s Elements of Civics 


Community Civics, State Civics, National Civics. 


The exclusive basal text in six important states and 
hundreds of cities, towns and counties. 


Emerson and Betts’ Hygiene and Health Series 


The texts that transform the health habits of boys and girls. This is done not by 
preaching, or by frightening, but through practice of the lessons taught. A half-million 


copies of the 1921 edition were sold in three months. The 1922 edition is even bette: 
and larger. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 













KLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


McMURRY and PARKINS 


The LATEST and BEST text available for fourth and fifth grades. 


This 1s the logical book to place in the hands of your pupils, since the ADVANCED 
GEOGRAPHY by these authors is now the adopted text in the State of California. To- 
gether the two books constitute a complete course in geography. Although both are 
organized on the problem basis, the ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY consists largely of 


the imaginary journey, a method which appeals especially to the interest of young children. 


The ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY can be supplied in one volume or in two separate 


parts, as desired. 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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ew school. Work has begun on the Or- 
and eh School building, previously noticed. 


The education of school children and the gen- 
ral publie in the principles and habit of safety 


.. a national issue. Under the general title 
How to Make the Highways More Safe,” the 
aaneation committee of a National Transport 

g zation staged a nation-wide essay con- 


our hundred thousand manuscripts were 
The 


and a pleasure—a burden because of the 


handed in reading of them was both a 


her 
run 
numbet 


a pleasure because of the clear, frank, 


convincing statements of many of them. 
Four hundred thousand of them! And a 
younester of 12 years took lead of them all; 


a public school boy of San Diego; product of 


a simple and economically-managed home life. 


He writes in an astonishingly mature way on 


Make the 


more than 300 words 
rs it in as accurate English, as plain and 
straightforward, with as much attention to re- 
lated details and unity of purpose as any teacher 
might employ. It is a model of didactic ex- 
pression. It can not be supposed that the boy 
is representative of the common product of the 
schools, or that his neighborhood, home or boy- 
hood companionships fixed the skill; but in all 
of them he found the American boy's freedom 
to develop the faculty whose germ he possessed. 
There is not much repression, any more, in the 
modern school, and this San Diego youth is a 
good specimen of the nursing of any real ability. 
His widowed mother has legitimate grounds for 
faith in him, and in his future. With astonish- 
ing clearness he visualized the situation on the 
modern, be-autoed, over-crowded public roads 
and streets, and some of the means of accident 


What Can I Do to Highways More 


Safe?” and, in 


answe 


searcely 


prevention: and, not less to be commended, 
possessed the language skill to make the utter- 
ar plain to all of us. It is a fairly mature 


presentation of a boy’s conception of the present 
to menace, and shows that he, 
more 


too, sees that 
than a local concern,—a national 
The appalling toll of life charged to the 
mobile, the railroad, and to hazards even in 
home, gives to the question a 
ttention of everyone. It is of both economic 
and humanitarian concern. Through purpose- 
ful teaching of safety in the schools, St. Louis 
ed the fatal accidents to school children 
Sixt per cent. The attempt is being under- 
taken throughout the schools of Greater New 
The Safety Institute of America (141 E. 
st... New York City) of which Laurence V. 
nan is Director, has begun the publication 
weekly periodical to give teachers news 
fety devices and the teaching of the condi- 
f safety to pupils... Write to the address 
Siven, for literature. In California, the prize 
d by the highways transport education 
cor ittee for the last year was won by this 
St y Newcomb, a San Diego school boy. It 
Was estimated that nearly 400,000 students and 
many teachers participated in the contest. 


claim upon 


Ss 
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Maps That Vitalize Geography 
and History 


THE GOODE SERIES 
Political and Physical 
By J. Paul Goode, Professor of Ceography in 
the University of Chicago. The maps represent 
the best in scholarship and workmanship. Im- 
portant features are: 
New boundaries and mandatory areas. 
Classification of cities according to latest 
censuses. 
Comprehensive delineations of railways. 
A careful entry of recent discoveries. 
Nine maps, 66x46 or 46x66 inches. 
THE WESTERMANN MAPS 
Classical and Historical 
By William L. Westermann, Professor of His- 
tory, Cornell University. This series to history 
what Goode Maps are to geography. 
Indispensable in the teaching of ancient 
and modern history. 
They tell a great industrial story. 
They give in four maps a complete 
course in Latin and Greek history. 
They conclude with a superb map of 
the world in 1922. 


A twelve-map series, 66x46 inches. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago San Francisco New York 


j= 
Shoe “2 


and Children 
Shoes— Success 
and Happiness 


Shoes that 
making a 
irritable. 

Escape that irritation which 
impulsively produces short an- 
swers, and causes people to form 











irritate 
woman 











end by 
herself 
































a wrong impression of you. 
Every Cantilever Shoe is made, 
like your own foot, with a 











flexible arch. 

No stiff shank cramps the free 
action of your foot. Your liga- 
ments and muscles all exercise 
as they need to exercise. Your 
circulation improves; your vigor and en- 
durance are increased; you feel better, 
and, naturally, you look better. 

Cantilevers prevent and correct fallen 
arches. They will add to your health 
and wood spirits: by freeing you of un- 
necessary irritations, they will help you 
to a larger measure of success and 
happiness. 

EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Arcade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mail Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 
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Children learn technique of 
tooth-brushing 


NE of the services of the Colgate Educational Department is 

teaching the proper method of brushing the teeth. It isn’t enough 

to dabble around the mouth with a tooth-brush. Particles of food must 
be removed from all the surfaces of all the teeth. 

Many people think they are properly caring for their teeth when 
they spend about twenty seconds brushing them. 

But school children who are taught Dental Hygiene are taught the 


right method. 


Instructions for the home care of the mouth, fully 


illustrated with figures, show just how the brush should be used. 
Besides these instructions, the Colgate Classroom Helps include a 
Typical Tooth-brush Drill for use in the schoolroom. 

This help on technique and the other material, equally practical, which 
makes up the Classroom Helps, impels such letters as the following: 


Another way I keep up interest in the care 
of the teeth— 


ree I have given numbers of 
morning talks on “The Care of the 
Teeth,” using Colgate’s pictures, booklets, 
and cut-outs to illustrate, I put a simple 
outline on the board and have the chil- 
dren write compositions on that subject. 
For prizes—three tubes of cream. 

At the end of the term I give a large 
tube, as a prize, to the one who has 
brushed his teeth every day of the last term 
and has followed the other health rules. 

From these demonstrations a lasting 
impression is made upon the children’s 
minds, and habits which control health 
are formed. The use of “Colgate’s Class- 


room Helps” forms a pleasant part of my 
daily work. MIss M. M. PIERSON 
Gaffney, S. C. 


ENTAL HYGIENE now has an 

important place on our daily program. 
Beautiful posters, “Good Teeth—Good 
Health,” have been made and hung in 
our room, The children have health cards 
and one of the chores is, “I brush my 
teeth every morning and night.” The 
reminder cards help my third grade tots 
and that space is checked every day, 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps have worked 
wonders at home, too—with mother, 
father, big sister and brother. 

NAOMI I. ROBINSON 


Walnut, Iowa. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.30,199 Fulton Street, New York 


l am a teacher in the 


‘wena tiga sss wkd wes + en Det cocoa : 


No. of pupils in my direct charge.............. Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of School 


Board) 


Your Name 


Population 


Please send me, free of charge, ““Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


shipping address, stating which... . 


m mmm am m 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post 
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ur. J. Murray Gibbon has again been chosen 
cident of the Canadian Authors’ Association. 
nic eleetion took place at a recent meeting 
‘4nadian authors, writers, editors and pub- 
held at Ottawa, Canada. Mr. Gibbon, 
me is in Montreal, will be remembered 
readers as the author of various books 
been reviewed in our columns. Mr. 
n's unanimous reelection was made at the 
time that Her Excellency, Lady Byng of 
my was again chosen for the Honorary Presi- 
The finale of the two days convention, 
ittracted literary people from all parts 
inada, was a banquet at Chateau Laurier. 
the resolutions endorsed was one favor- 
application being made to the Dominion 
rnment for a grant of $5000 each year for 
rd for the most significant literary work 
Canadian domiciled and resident in Canada. 
banquet messages of kindly wishes from 
Authors’ Association of France and the 
States were read by President Gibbon, 

ted as Toastmaster. 


“ 


the Division of Vocational Edueation, 
ersity of California, is published a monthly 
tin on the Continuation School as developed 
fornia. It is called “Part-time and Con- 
n School News Notes;"” and the informa- 
should be found suggestive to all teachers 
ested in this type of work. The following 
ire extracted: 
Los Angeles, Mr. Kersey, director, meets 
the members of his department every Mon- 
ternoon. The discussions give the group 
' of spirit and cooperation which accounts 
the recognized success of this work in Los 
The Merchants’ Association of Fresno co- 
es with the Part-time organization in re- 
rine signed applications from all unions seek- 
positions. 
Sacramento, for the 650 boys and girls in 
time classes, has a separate building, equip- 
ind grounds. 
ton has, perhaps, the most complete and 
il record of pupils and especially Part- 
pupils, covering information of use both 
school and the possible employer, and 
ie to the pupils’ parents. This city is 
ong the smaller cities selected to assist 
king out a plan for the empleyment and 
e of junior workers. 


Dr. Edward. C. Elliott, who for some years 

| has served as Chancellor of the University 
ntana, has accepted the Presidency of 
University at Lafayette, Indiana. When 

Rh ‘oe new order went into effect in Montana and 
t fucational institutions of higher learning 
entralized under one head, it was Dr. 
then connected with the University of 
nsin, who was selected for the position. 
his administration, he has done a most 
rthy piece of work. Perdue is to be con- 


£ 


crat ted. It is one of the oldest and most 
‘ubstuntial technical and engineering schools in 
the ntry. From it have gone forth many 
of ¢ 


men who have been responsible for the 
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Are Her Papers Neat ? 


They could be if your 
school lavatories encour- 
aged clean hands with 


@iilinion PaperTomels 


SERVED OCOUBLED OCOUBLE SERVICE 


These are served fresh and clean from 
a dust-proof cabinet that locks to prevent 
promiscuous handling of the contents. 


Waste is discouraged by the service of 
—just one folded towel at a time, suf- 
ficient to dry both hands. 


Please send us your address for sample 
towels and information to discuss with 
your principal. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department M Albany, N.Y 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





NEW YORK.U.S.A 
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Atlantic Book of Modern Plays 


Collected and edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin. 
has just been added to the List of High School Textbooks, prescribed by the California 
State Board of Education. 

This book consists of fifteen modern (one act) plays of compelling interest and 
high literary merit. There is also a stimulating introduction to the volume and helpfu! 
editorial equipment for each play. 

The California Contract price is $1.20. 

Other books on the California List that meet the Atlantic Monthly standard for 
literature and for education are: 

California Contract Pric: 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First and Second Series.................. each $1.00 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First and Second Series............ each _ _.80 
ATLANTIC PROSE AND PORTRY............................................ .80 
Tanner’s ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING...........0.0000000000000002.. .80 
YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD (for Senior Courses) ............ 1.20 


The pupils in your class will vote for Atlantic textbooks, because they are interesting 
and attractive. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 








S ARLINGTON STREET 





BOSTON (17) MASS, 





RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS AND RECORDS | 


On Californian High School list and many County Supplementary lists 


Phonograph Records of Spencer Penmanship Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship 
Letter Songs High School Ed. 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy Spencer Penmanship and Spelling 
Letter Songs Correlated 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Spencer Script Wall Charts 
Ele. Students’ Ed. Spencer Script Alphabets 


Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Certificate Courses 
Spencer-Zaner-Palmer 
Class and Correspondence Courses 


SUPERVISORS’ AND TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF RHYTHMIGAL PENMANSHIP | 


204-205 Music-Art-Studio Bldg. 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Phone 15006 





Train Yourself for A $10,000 Position 


LEARN AT HOME BY THE NEW WALHAMORE METHOD 


Different from all other plans of correspondence instruction. Lessons positively revised 
and kept up-to-date every month. New material fits loose-leaf filing records. Students 
are equipped to step out into the business world with the ability to meet present diay 
problems as they exist. Complete courses in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ADVERTIS 
ING MANAGEMENT, RETAIL SALESMANSHIP, PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM, AD 
VERTISEMENT WRITING, MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISING, NEWSPAPER CORRES- 
PONDENCE, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING, and 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. Our instructors have been selected from the best and ever) 
effort made to render a personal service of great value to all students. Tuition rates ar 


exceptionally attractive. Write for booklet, mentioning course in which your are 
interested. Address, 

THE WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— 
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J velopments in engineering in recent years. 9OOOOOOOOO0O0O0O9O0000OOOO000O0OOOO@ 


President Elliott’s administration the 





ties will not be overlooked. 





in the death ef Dr. L. D. Harvey, not only 





seonsin but the United States loses one of : EPIDEMICS : 
it educators of the past four decades. ‘ CS 
rvey has for a considerable period been © Y 
t of the Stout Institute at Menominee, $ $ 
n. That institution has done significant g & 
laying emphasis upon the broader mean- 2 on by $ 
ndustrial and vocational education. Its ey © 
department has fitted many teachers © the faulty % 
ficlds of home economics and the indus- ‘ construction of $ 
ts sefore assuming the presidency of ©® drinking > 
Sout. Dr. Harvey was for several terms State fountains. 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction of Wis- © 






This has been 


proven in 


He was one of the most popular and 
state executives we have known. He 
st president of the National Education 
(s tion, member of the National Council 
ition and a leader in all educational 


tests made by 


v 


Professor 


OOOOOO0OOS 





itic and universal campaigning. School 
teachers, pupils, citizens, civic organiza- 





cannot pass 
their disease Cc 92 
along to the next drinker in using the “Vertico- 


Slant " fountain, as the nozzle is located well 
down in recess and cannot be touched by the lips. 


: : . ® Clark at the Y 

ents. Our work with him in the N. E. ay k g 

\ and on the National Council gave us oppor- University of g 

to know of his large wisdom and ex- ‘ Wisconsin and > 

knowledge of all phases of education. ® Dr. H. A. Zz 

* » 

® Whittaker, © 

The provision of more adequate school accom- Director of $ 

ns in California and records of success Sanitation, of Q 

i in this issue are instructive. When $ | Mi 3 

know, they show themselves ready to ° =e ae S 

often the schools have been a “closed ® sota State 2 

tion” of whose workings there has been ; Board o f $ 

accurate knowledge. No good can come Health. $ 

from trying to locate the blame for the situa- 3 x 

but we are learning the lesson of pub- x } 
nd it is of the most direct import to all } ® 

t ind school districts. The story from pe ¥ 

I ngeles is significant. In the Los Angeles The un- © 

n, success came after weeks of the most healthy x 


husiness men, women’s clubs, churches 
uusands of citizens, left no one unin- 
of the needs of the schools and the 
ssibility of meeting them. Each school 
rhood and precinct was canvassed. Lec- 
vere delivered, hand bills distributed, the 
was immensely influential, pupils’ school 
joined in the plea: and the remarkable 
ment is cause for congratulation, not in 
\ngeles, alone, but throughout the state 
ideal of sensible school publicity. Other 
inities may well take heart. 


$OO6OOOOOOC9H6 


The mischievously inclined cannot cause 
damage to the teeth or lips by pushing the head 
downward, as there is no exposed nozzle or head 
with which to come in contact. 





oe 


There is no hood or projecting ring on which 
the corner of the mouth can rest. 


@DO@OO®DG 


a coat © 
The nozzle is so formed that squirting, the 
Oe Eee aire 
Vhe Nendsd: Reet suleilt dae wath smi Bi cause of finger contamination, is impossible. 
ny cases these covers double the life of the The most complete fountain catalog ever pub- 
Samples of the covers will be sent free lished, in which these are shown in great variety, ¢ 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Spring- 


\lass, 


will be mailed upon request. 
The C-92 and C-147 fountains are used ex- 


clusively in Milwaukee schools. 


RUNDLE SPENCE MFG. CO. 


63-65 Second St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


h. ?. Clarke, president of the state board of 
mn, gave the commencement address for 
h school and junior college at Phoenix, 

this year. Mr. Clarke reports the 
‘ schools in fine condition. The graduat- 
iss at the high school numbered over 
d the first class was graduated from the 





$OOOO66O06O4¢ 
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For Your Non-Parallel 
Force Equipment 

Specify 

FRUSS URITs 
Both 

Compression 

and 
Stretch 












Now in Use in 
the Laboratories of 
Many Schools 
and Colleges 


' 
No. 808. Truss Unit, Universal. Consists of a spring balance reading up to 15 lbs 
by %4 Ibs. either stretch or compression, The 


adjustable collar enables the 15 Ib 
capacity to be made any part stretch and any part compression. The unit is complet 
as shown—about 15 cm. long. Handsomely nickel plated. With list of suggested 
experiments. 


ADVANTAGES : — 


Two or three of these used in connection with Laboratory supports 
replace the old clumsy force board. 
The cost of the original equipment is about the same. 


In addition to performing the regular non-parallel force problems, 
all the applications of 


Derricks 
Roofs 
Bridges, ete, 


may be demonstrated and qualitative 


measurements taken. The 
accuracy of 


results will be equal to the accuracy of the work with 
the force board or with any spring balance. 

Other applications such as the stresses in a bicycle frame, ete., may 
be developed. 

Write for educational paper on 


“A New Method of Attacking Non- 
Parallel Foree Problems.” 


QUALITY 
A Sign of Quality LC A Mark of Service 


\ “SERVICE” 


Carried in Stock in San Francisco by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Phoenix, Arizona 


985 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Reno, Nevada 
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r college. President Clarke has visited this 
a number of the summer sessions of 
State Teachers’ Colleges and has spoken 
the assemblies and in the various classes. 
visits to these institutions this summer 
nave found the “footprints” of Mr. Clarke. 
here students tell us that he is a ver- 
in, has something to say and knows 
say it and possesses not only knowledge 
tional affairs, but has a contact and 
nding of the activities of daily life that 
refreshing. 


the San Diego High School printing class 

is “The School Bulletin,” which gives both 

ind neighborhood notes as they bear 

jueation and particularly high school 

ns For the current year 552 teachers 

n assigned to work, of whom 188 are in 

ind senior high schools. The total en- 

of pupils last year was 21,000, and the 
expenditures for all schools, $1,479,000. 


The report of the National Committee on 

matical requirements, it is announced, is 

idy for distribution. It consists of 500 

ind may be had upon application to J. 
ing, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Readers will reeall a report in a former num- 
this magazine by Mr. Cloud on the 
High School in California. There has 
the editor’s desk a companion study 
lish in the Junior High School. It is 

ne for use at present; but it contains 
sting material and some conclusions may 
ted Twenty-four junior high schools 
tudied. In general there appears a 
tendency to grammar, composition, 

t and spelling into one class; spelling 

ntinued through the three grades; consid- 

‘ort is made to adjust the English study 
| needs; through composition, connection 
with vocational guidance; English test- 
but little used: the socialized recitation 
niaed; general grammar seems to hold 
in most schools. Pennsylvania reports 
stence of 52 junior high schools and 54 
n process of organization. 


group 


They rep- 
a total of 55,115 pupils, an average of 
would seem to put the Keystone State 
head. 


it 


California State Department of Education, 
soard of Education, Sacramento. July 15, 

To Textbook Publishers: Supplementing 
fications for a textbook in Civics con- 

n Special Publication No. 12, April 1922, 

to inform you that the supplement to 

k in Civies dealing with the California 
Government and State Institutions may 
plied by the publisher within a reason- 
me after the adoption of the textbook. 
r words, it will not be necessary for any 
r to have a California supplement pre- 
n order to submit his book in Civics for 
n. Very truly yours, Will C. Wood, 


ry. 


Slide Rule Class at Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Hl, 


The Trend of the 
‘Times 


foreshadows the ever-increasing use of 
the Slide Rule not only in the problems 
of the professional man, but also in 
everyday, modern business life, where 
the “shorthand” method of slide rule 
calculation will eventually become an 
indispensable aid. 


No wonder that all up-to-date 
private, as well as public High Schools, 
are today conducting or organizing 
Slide Rule classes. 





K & E SLIDE RULES 


are acknowledged to be the best, proven 
by their almost exclusive use at lead- 
ing institutions of learning. They have 
many patented features and bear the 
K & KE trademark, the best guarantee 
of quality. 


Write for information regarding our 
special proposition to teachers. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street 
General Office and Factories 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 

CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
516-20 S. Dearborn St. S17 Locust St, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
30-34 Second St. 
MONTREAL 
5 Notre Dame St. W. 
Drawing Materials, Mathematical and 
Surveying Instruments, 
Measuring Tapes 
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Me. 


6370 
“ELEMENTARY” 


A child when learning to write has a 
tendency to make large characters and re- 
quires a pencil with firm, thick lead. 
This special lead eliminates to a great 
extent the annoyance of constant 


sharpening. 


The diameter is larger than th 
regular pencil, which enables the child 
to hold the pencil with ease. 
Samples gladly furnished to Teachers a: 
Superintendents. 


es oe eS SD ES PG 
ERERHARD FABER 


Yy 


S&S 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 








The art of preserving fish by means of salt is of great antiquity. It was 
practiced by the Phoenicians and Greeks and was brought to a high 
degree of perfection by the Romans. 


Modern packers use 


Leslie’s Fish Salt 


A high grade vacuum refined salt. Penetrates the fish rapidly, uniformly 
and completely. Undue prolonging of the time of penetration, when pack- 
ing fish in hot weather, may adversely affect its proper preservation. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


Leslie Salt Refining Company 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO 
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wr, Hdwin A, Grover, President of the Prang 
sends us a splendid statement regard- 
; work and worth of William -Hawley 
en hose recent death removed one of the 
mos nique figures in the educational life in 
century Mr. Smith will probably be 
ed as the author of the pedagogical 
The Evolution of Dodd” more widely 
educational author that America has 
i. More than a million copies of this 
been sold, says Mr. Grover and it 
1 profound influence in breaking down 
in education. If you have not read 
at once. It is an educational tonic. 
paragraph from it: 
no machine nor method crush out 
wn individuality, and suffer no power 
iuce, or to force you make business of 
a crank that runs a mill whose 
Hf it is to grind humanity to one com- 
form, each individual like every other, 
hangeable like the parts of a govern- 
musket. It is not money, nor gov- 
nments, nor machines, that are of value 
last analysis. It is character! It is 
ndividuality! It is man! 
\ Grover goes on to say: 
Perhaps his most notable contribution 
n his essay ‘Born Short and Born Long,’ 
h was a powerful plea for the training 
ievelopment of the outstanding ‘talent’ 
vith which every child is born. His great 
‘All the Children of All the People,’ 
which also has been read by many State 
hers’ Reading Circles, is an inspiring 
for democracy in Education. This book 
screw out of a lecture which I heard him 
ri) at the Cook County Teachers’ As- 
tion in Chicago. 


At my suggestion he 
made it the basis for a new book which 
id to me in manuscript on several oc- 
easions When passing through Chicago. ‘All 
the Children of All the People,’ ‘The Evolu- 
of Dodd,’ and ‘Walks and Talks’ have 
“et people thinking along new lines.” 
Such contributions as have come from the 
William Hawley Smith, who was not 
y teacher but a lecturer and a student of 
n nature, should be read by every teacher 
lance for the more scientific reading that 
educational contribution of today. We 
ope in a subsequent issue to print further 
lirable statement from Mr. Grover. 


W. ©. Harper, the Pacific Coast Representative 
John C. Winston Company of Phila- 
leaves for Australia on September 8th. 
return to San Francisco on January 8th 


\ quiet investigation has been carried on for 
sor months by the State Department of edu- 
t to determine by comparative studies the 
eness of the existing California school 

It is the conviction of Assistant Super- 
nt Sam. H. Cohn that “city school chil- 

from two to three years farther ad- 
in mental development than are rural 
stud s of similar grades; and that the school 





Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
spare time pay. 
to sell. 
FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We teach you how and where 
Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 


. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS 





Easy Orchestra Music that will interest Music 


Supervisors & Teachers 


Stuber’s “Instrumental Music Course” 


for school and class work with orches- 
tra, for very beginners. This course 
has been used for over three years in 
publie schools with thousands of pupils. 


Roots Beginners Orchestra No. 1 


is easy and will afford a repertoire for 
school concerts, and keep the pupil 
interested. 


Roots Beginners Band Book No. 1 


has been introduced in thousands of 
schools, convents and other amateur 
organizations with great success. 

We publish Sacred and other Secular 
Collections in easy grade. 

Samples will be sent upon request to 
Supervisors, Teachers, Band Leaders. 

EK. T. ROOT & SONS 

No. 1519 East 55th St. 


Chicage 


91.4 per cent of the court reporters of the 
country write Pitmanie shorthand. See 
Official Report of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 1921. 


Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, 
won the World’s Championship contest 
three times in succession, and in 1913 
made a record in these contests of 98.3 
per cent, which has never been equalled. 
Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most 
remarkable shorthand records ever 
made. He wrote for five minutes at 240 
words a minute with only one error, and 
for five minutes at 280 words a minute 
with only three errors. These are 
World’s Records and have never been 
approached. 


Fourteen out of sixteen’ International 
Speed Contests have been won by Pit- 
man writers. No Pitman writer was 
ever trained for these contests. 


93 per cent of the New York City day and 
evening high schools teach the Isaac 
Pitman system of shorthand. This sys- 
tem is taught in more than two hundred 
public, private and parochial schools in 
New York City. 

Study the system that leads in every 
phase of industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional activity. Ask fer Isaac Pitman 
shorthand, 


Send for particulars of a Free Corres- 
pondence Course for Teachers 


ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, New York City, 2 W. 45th St. 
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|The Amount of Care and Protection 


Provided School Books NOW 


Will determine the number of books 
that must be purchased next summer. | 


STRENGTHEN 
Holden Book Covers °TRENGTHES 





the entire book and will make it last twice as long. 


TEACHERS, SEND IN YOUR REQUISITION TO YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 
SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 








DUROPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


Wood pulp composition blackboards are a proved success. Duropla 
is the best It is suecessfully used by leading educational institutions 
Each year thousands of square feet are placed in new buildings. 






It is made of the very best surfacer and backing. Each panel is scien- 
tifically kiln cured. No wax or non-drying oils which cause surface to 
crack, blister or peel, are used. Duroplate will not curl, twist or warp 













Test and compare Duroplate with any pulp composition blackboard )y 
may know. break its corners! Pick its corners! Whittle it! And 
then do the same with others. You will be convinced that Duroplat: 
has a harder, smoother, and better foundation than any other. 











Duroplate is made in two colors, deep blue black and dark green. 





Send for Sample and Description 


lentworth ‘i 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU 
SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


539 Market Street, San Francisco 


OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 













SAN FRANCISCO 








PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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ace age sete 


STANLEY ¢ 


“Bailey” Planes 


revailing in the country is responsible 
inequal products. The contrast is not 
want of ability of rural youth but to 
ed training. Whatever may have been 
tive adequacy during pioneer days, the 
rural school is not, today, 
ching institution. The attendance is 
be small, the instruction inexperienced 
ipervised, the terms shorter than in the 
er salaries to attract efficient teachers, 
eneral, meager equipment of supplies 
vay of illustrative material and library 
s. The country school may be made 
ent as in the population centers—but 
mall one-teacher school. 


a success 


Coleate’s Classroom Helps are proving to be a 
to teachers in giving lessons in dental 
These helps may be secured by using 
on on page 430 of this issue. 


It will be remembered by our readers that in 
of this magazine appeared 
rt of a critical study of weighted credits 
ol work. This was by W. H. Hughes. 
Superintendent of the Claremont 
In the January (1922) Journal of Edu- 
Research appeared an article from his 
Individual Differ- 
n High School Organization and Admini- 
and in the May issue of Educational 


er number 


tled, “Provisions for 


nistration and Supervision, one on “The 
n Side of Research in Administration.” 
\merican School Board Journal, a paper 
wide circulation, Mr. Hughes discussed 
eful High School Records and Reports.” 
irlier number of Educational Administra- 
ind Supervision was considered “A Prac- 
Need for Social-Individual Psychology in 
hool Edueation.” In a recent 
urnal of Delinquency appeared a paper 
Responsibility of the Public School for 
ping the Social Attitudes,” a major ab- 
an address before the California Con- 
m Social Work at San Diego, last April. 
pleasure to thus record the 
a teacher. Others would be of service 
fellows and profit themselves if they 
eport the results of their studies and 
nee. Send careful 
vs. Extended mention is here made, as 
hes leaves his Claremont 
department of Tests and Measurements 
chools of Pasadena. 


number 


work of one 


your conclusions to 


position to 


the author of the Winston geographies has 
ia brief manual on “the proper organi- 
geography in American education.” 

it is adapted to accompany the two- 

t As a matter of fact it is a valuable 
tion on the elementary 
hy teaching, and the principles under- 
curriculum, with an outline sketch of 
on for grades four to eight, that will 
i a stimulating guide to teachers what- 
t is used. The consideration of regional 
hy and the characteristics of the 
"as distinct from the “country” is clear 


purposes of 


Say you saw it in the 
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STANLEY Tools have been chosen 
for many years by School Authori- 
ties for use in Manual Training 
because of their generally 


acknowledged superiority. 


work, 


Stanley “Bailey” Adjustable Iron 
Plane No. 5'4 (shown above) has 
rosewood handle and knob, the lat- 
ter of a special design for ease of 
handling. The Frog is adjustable 
for width of throat opening, after 
removing cap and cutter and slight- 
ly loosening the screws which clamp 
frog to base. Smooth bottom; 
11'% inches long; 134 inch cutter. 


Hardware Dealers Sell 
Stanley Tools 


Write for “Catalog No. 17-I.” 
LSTANLEY 


Sw 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York Chicago Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Hard- 
Tools 


Manufacturers of Wrought 
ware and Carpenter’s 


Cu: eciitiacaeiiidiass a ae 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


2 ‘ 
s ' 
$ 








BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOKS jy 
LANGUAGE 

The State Board of Education of C; 
fornia hereby invites authors or pu! , new 
lishers to submit sealed proposals 06; : } 
bids for the sale or lease of the rig} 
to publish and distribute in Californ 
the following textbooks: i is 

Language books for the third, fourth 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eight grad: 
of the elementary schools. S 

Manuscripts or sample books of th t UI 
above should be submitted to the Seec- 
retary of the Board, at his office in a 
Sacramento, on or before January 13 me ° 
1923. sit} 
Bids for the sale or lease of such rth 
rights, inclosed in a separate sealed 
envelope addressed to the Secretary of i 
the Board, itemized according to speci- Sout! 
fications, and marked “Bids for text- 
books in language,” may be submitted 
on or before the hour of 4 o’clock p. m ‘@ 
of January 13, 1923. 

Alternative bids for supplying com- Sar 
pleted books, as specified above, f. o. b jose! 
Sacramento in carload lots will also be er 
received. oe 

Specifications giving rules and par- sel 
ticulars concerning this matter may be 
had upon application to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, at : 
Sacramento. nt 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION addr’ 
Will C. Wood, Sec., Sacramento, Calif. i 


© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
® 
® 
® 
® 
© 
® 
© 
© 
© 
© 
® 
® 
® 
® 








The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten Furniture 


For Public Schools and Private Kindergartens 
Sunday Schools and Nurseries 


Each Table with folding legs is provided with our patent 
leg-brace which gives perfect stability to the table when set up 8 
and allows the legs to be instantly folded against the top into : 
a space about three inches thick, including tops and legs. 


The Mosher Hygiene Chair 


designed by Dr. Eliza M. Mosher to meet a demand for a chair built on ‘ 
correct principles 





Send for Special Kindergarten Furniture Catalog 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY : 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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neing. There follow brief statements 
place and function of geography teach- 
» high school, the normal school, the 
te. The pedagogy of it is sound as it 
fail to be by the author of Human 
v. J. Russel Smith has marked out 
here for geography and shown how it 
ceupied. 


it is reported as we go to press that Prof. 
‘narles Rieber of the University of California 
come Dean of the Southern Branch of 
University at Los Angeles, taking up his 
September 1. Dr. Rieber was formerly 
1 of the Summer Session of the Univer- 
‘alifornia. In this capacity he did note- 
work in developing the summer session. 
undoubtedly add great strength to the 
1 Branch. 


rt} 


A conference of research and guidance held in 
San J at the close of the last school year 
s more than passing comment. We are 

ted to Mr. Virgil E. Dickson of the Oakland 

for the following note: ‘The conference 

was attended by more than 150 representatives 
nearly all sections of the state from Chico 
north to San Diego on the south. The 

s given were full of helpful suggestions 
members of the conference left feeling 

t similar eonferences should be held annual- 
cuss problems of research and guidance. 
tter of fact, organization was effected 

ers elected to continue the work for 
year. It was also voted by the con- 

to ask for affiliation with the Educa- 
Research Association under the name of 
fic Coast division. Much credit is due 

mp and Prof. DeVoss of the San Jose 

rs’ College for the untiring energy and 
which they did in preparation of the 

m and arrangements to make the con- 


a success.” 


Through the joint efforts of the American 
Association, at its annual meeting June 
1, and the National Education Associa- 
ily 3-10, there is promised a _ selected 
the “twenty-five best books for a one- 

! untry school.” It will be welcomed by 

s and school officials in every state, and 
lly in California, where teachers and 
have learned the value of suitable 
well-distributed through our efficient 
Library system. If the plan shall 
stimulate interest in good literature for 
reading and for abundant supplementary 
in the schools and in isolated com- 
especially, an eminently valuable serv- 
have been rendered. The habit of turn- 
wholesome and stimulating books in 
leisure is a sure protection against 
iissipations. Dr. Sherman Williams of 
rk and Miss Marion Horton of Los An- 
re chairmen, respectively, of the two 
es to conduct the voting on the best 
five books of 100 suggested for children 
1 to 8. 
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Sanitary 


Chemical Toilets 
The Smith Chemical Closet offers 


advantages not to be found in any 
septic tank or ordinary system. 


Inexpensive, Effective, Sanitary. 


Especially valuable for rural 
schools. 


Complete information sent upon 
request. 


Write for Catalog 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Exclusive Agents 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


222 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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SCHOOLS“°COLLEGES 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 
real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- 
ples a Heald Training will give them will be 
a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


a 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 





OOOOOOOOOOODOOQOOOOOOOOOGDOOOOOOOOOOOOGOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG.O.H.04 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Miss Barnard’s “‘srasv“" School | | of fam Franelnce 
Normal | Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
(STATE ACCREDITED) All Branches of Musical Art 
Jr. Standing Required 


For Catalog and Information Address 
Class Opens January 3rd 


ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 = 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San Francisco 
; Lee F. Randolph, Director. 

Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting, Still Life Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, Commercial Art, Illustration, Mechanical Drawing, 

Perspective, Anatomy and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 








Mention has been made of the fact that the descriptions of courses, equipment, shops, sports 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education publishes printing, music, dramatics and vocational exer- 
its own school paper—School Topics. It issues cises; and all interspersed with illustrations and 
occasional special bulletins, also. Now there has arguments of the value of the training the high 
come to the editor’s table a monograph of 50 school offers to junior high school pupils. ! 


pages entitled “Give Yourself a Fair Start,” is distributed free to both parents and children 
with the subtitle “Go to High School.” It is a within the city, and may be had by outsiders 
profusely illustrated exhibit of the ten high for 50c upon application to Division of Publica 


schools of the city,—six academic, two techni- tions, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
eal and two commercial. Photographs of will be found of value to any district maintain 


student classroom and other regular activities; ing high schools. 
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{propos of the discussion of Deans of High 
< rls in the April issue of this 
there has, through the courtesy of 
V. Haworth, Dean of Girls in the 


_ med High School, 


the 


office a 
investiga- 


this 
results of an 


come to 
immary of 


the bureau of educational research, 
of Illinois. Of 500 schools addressed, 
replies to several of the questions. 
dred and thirty-six have such officer; 


mut one-third, the responsibility is dis- 


mong teachers: 49 make no such pro- 
per cent, only, of 1466 girls are with- 
ire Among the better schools studied 


certain unfavorable conditions: in one- 


the schools, only, does the dean have a 
vice principal: about the same propor- 
use of a private office: stenog- 

ire seldom provided: the duties, aside 
ce and personal conferences, are mani- 
iny of them having no relation to the 
In nearly 100 schools thev advise 

vs, also, mainly about vocational mat- 
There is a general agreement on the im- 


of the function and the benefits 


faith in edueation is manifested 
What with $1,000,000 collected 
tl College of the at Stockton, 

lions devoted to technical train- 
Institute of Technology; 
endowment on the for the Uni- 
Southern California, considerable ad- 
to the Whittier College: 
add more than $7,000,000 of publie school 
for buildings, $17,400,000 for Los 
a total of nearly $22,000,000 for public 
$15,000,000 
expenditures 


California's 
ve Ways 


Pacific 


. 
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higher 
the California 
way 
resources of 


ssues 


for higher 
for state 


n, and more than 


n exclusive of 


ns. 


The following reselution was recently passed 


iy Section Council of the C. T. A. and 


d to the State Board of Education. It 
tted to us by Secretary F. H. Boren of 
Section: 

Council of the Bay Section of the Cali- 


ichers’ Association cordially favors the 
efforts being taken to establish 
California fully in 


ns and 
is of certification in 
with the high efficiency of the public 
ystem of the state. In establishing such 
ds we appeal to the State Board of Edu- 
to adopt rules as will offer full 
inity for the profession to 
hemselves of types of certification 
hed by law. In the coming of the junior 
ols teachers working in grades 
ncluded therein should have liberal al- 
in time to prepare themselves for 
rtification. Many teachers now making 
paration in accordance with the State 
can not complete the same within 
set for a marked change in regula- 
vecember, 1922. Particularly is the 
ie of teachers working in regions some- 
mote from teacher training 
fore the Council of the 


such 
teachers in 
new 


such 


ies 


centers. 
California 


in the 


Say 


you saw it 





Sierra 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 


We teach you how to write; where and when to 


sell. Publication of your work guaranteed by 
new method. Wathamore Institute, Dept. J, La- 


fayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKS, OR MAIL ORDER 
OUTLINES War, Geography, History, 
Civics, Arithmetic, Gram- 


mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physies. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 


tant facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20e. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., INC, 


Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Light of Intelligence enters readily 
through the Windows of the Mind. 

Simplex Motion Picture Projectors 
throw a wonderful light on the subject 
of Visual Instruction. 


We have recently installed the 
Mazda-equipped Simplex at Maxwell 
Union High School, Maxwell, Calif. Sim- 


plex always gives satisfaction. 


new 


Interesting literature on 


request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sole Distributors 


-~ Che 
PAINE BIEN) 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


by 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


ET Et 





Teachers’ 


Association, Bay Section, hereby ap- 
peals to the State Board of Education to post- 
pone the time set for the expiration of the 
former rule to October, 1923, or following the 
summer school session of 1923. 

“This resolution by unanimous vote was 


Educational News 
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PROBLEM 
Why is Bank Stock paper better for 
the eyes than ordinary white paper? 


ANSWER 


Because Bank Stock paper, by reason 
of its scientific tint, absorbs a certain 
percentage of light rays which are 
ordinarily reflected back into the eyes 
from white pauper. 


PROBLEM 
Detine Bank Stock quality. 


ANSWER 


In school work it is important to have 
a paper of uniform finish, texture, and 
weight, that is suitable for ‘either pen 
or pencil and that takes erasures well, 
As Bank Stock is made according to 
a definite formula these points of 
quality are assured, 


PROBLEM 
What is meant by “The Bank Stock 


Line? 


ANSWER 


“The Bank Stock Line” refers to a 
complete line of school blank books 
which come in sufficient wariety to 
meet the needs of every subject. 


PROBLEM 
How is Bank Stock School Stationery 
distinguished? 

ANSWER 


In two ways: By the elephant head 
trademark on each blank book and 
by the Bank Stock watermark notice- 
able in every sheet when held to the 


light. 
PROBLEM 
Where can Bank Stock be procured? 


ANSWER 


Through the School Board, the Prin- 
cipal, the school supply dealer, or 
direct from the makers, the Mysell- 
Rollins Bank Note Co., 32 Clay St., 
San Francisco. 





NEW TESTS. NEW TOOLS FOR pted 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC aged 


Having received on approval, two 
Jones’ Self-Correcting Flash Cards, on: 
dition and the other for multiplication, J , 
to try out the multiplication set on 
grade, 


Miss Sperry of South Pasadena had pr: 
told me that her pupils in the second 
joyed the games with the Addition Flash « li testim 
very much. She was in the habit of »] ng s A 
games for about ten minutes each day w 
class in the shade of a big pepper tree, and 
pupils had often selected the game with thes } 
addition cards as the one they wished ¢ 


to 
These Flash Cards have the combination o; 1 

one side and the answer on the other. Fo! 

ing directions, I divided the pack into two par 


taking care that one-half was not more difficy): giving 
than the other. The class was arranged so that sani 
one-half of the pupils stood in line on one sid She 
of the room and the other half on the opposit , 
side. Two pupils were selected, one from ¢ S 
side to act as Pupil Teachers or leaders i 
a half pack given to each. The 
8 } 
The pupils were shown that a multiplicat 


combination was on one side of a card and th: 
answer on the other. The Pupil Teachers t 
their places at the head of their line, facing th 
pupils. All was now ready for the rac: At 
given signal they started down their lines. E 
leader took a card from the top of his 
multiplication side out, and showed it t 
pupil at the head of his side, who gay: 
answer as quickly as possible. If he mad 

mistake or was too long in answering, hi 

given the card to study, remaining in li: 

he answered correctly and quickly, the card was 
placed at the bottom of the pack. Then a card 

was taken from the top of the pack and shown 

to the next pupil. They continued in this way ; 
down the line until one of the leaders won the 7 
race for his side by reaching the end of his line 

first. co 


When both leaders had finished, the pupils 
on both sides who had cards, raised their hands 
until counted, and the records placed on th 
blackboard. The side having made the least 
number of mistakes had really won the gam 
Five of these races were run and the side won 
whose total number of mistakes was the least a 
The pupils were so interested in thes ames 
that the winning sides clapped their hands En 
The pupil studies hard so as not to get cards He 
In the Jones’ Self-Correcting System, there ar $ 
fifteen sets of cards, graded to suit the necds o! in 
the first eight grades. These sets include fra¢ e 
tions, decimals, ete. THE SELF-CORRECTING } 
IDEA, THE CARD PLAN, and the elimination 
of copying are the distinctive features 0! tht S 
Jones’ System. By the key (self-cor ting pt 
feature) in the answers, the pupil Knows at n 
once when his work is correct but cannot re th 
tell the answers. 1S 
Jones’ Mfg. Company, Alhambra, Californik 
will gladly send on approval any sets your @!s “ 
trict may select from their list. 
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ind directed to the State Board of 
and to the Council of the California 
Association.” 


with the opening of the new school year, 
should give thought to the question 
nt and health insurance. The Teachers’ 
Underwriters offers some attractive 
benefits. For full information use 
n on page $92 of this issue. Note the 
of teachers in Pinole, Long Beach, 

les and San Leandro. 


irs. Grace C, Stanley, for years superintendent 
is of San Bernardino County becomes 

of the Cucamonga school. In addi- 

she is made head of the department of 

n of the junior college at Ontario, con- 
with the Chaffee Union High School, 

























The Industries 


siving courses in educational psychology. Mrs. NEED trained designers, il- 

Stanley has preved her fitness in every position. . 

S s a member of the California Council of lustrators, poster artists, = 
on and past president of the Southern terior decorators and craft 
n cy ks A. 


workers. 


the Journal of Edueation has this to say of 
superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland. 
Itis always a joy to hear Mr. Hunter because 
Iways doing the latest things in educa- 

fon in the best way and is telling of them as 
itingly as any speaker can do. His ex- 
spirit and his sublime faith in the im- 

tance of what he is doing that no one else 
joing is an uplift to any audience. No 
rintendent has made greater contributions 

| service to cities than has Mr. Hunter.” 


The Schools 


NEED trained teachers and 


supervisors of the Arts & 
Crafts. 


Few schools, public or private, have had more 

menal suecess than the California School 

\rts and Crafts, Berkeley. Whether one 

sider the Fine Arts, the Normal Class, or 

\pplied Arts Courses, its graduates have 

nto responsible and paying positions, in 

zh schools, normal schools and teachers’ col- 

ges and city systems “from New York City 

Honolulu.” So prompt and certain is the 

for graduates that the institution has 

n a veritable vocational training school 

t hers, commercial artists, applied arts 

ndustry, costume design, interior decoration, 

drafting, textile craftsmen, pottery, 

Its patronage yearly is international in 

ecently the enrollment showed students 

ot only more than half the states, but 

1, Canada, Siam, Java, Central America, 

Haw the Philippines and far-off Siberia. It 

hool for both education and efficiency, 

’ beyond the ordinary standards, it suc- 
eeds in both. 


The Fine Arts 


NEED to be expressed by 
well-trained sculptors and 
landscape and portrait 
painters. 





All these needs can be supplied by the 





2119 Allston Way 


Berkeley 


The Disston teaching outlines as given in the 


err ducational News since last January are 
to be a real help to manual training Cc lif ‘ 
nst ors. Among these lesson outlines are aurornia 
the { wing: How Saws Are Made (February F. H. Meyer, Director 
ssue); How to Choose a Saw (April); How to 7 
Care for a Saw (May); How to File a Saw Write for Illustrated Catalog 
(June Many manual training teachers are 
‘sing these outlines for class work. 
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SPENCER 


Scientific Optical Apparatus 





Microscopes, Microtomes, Projection Apparatus 
Dissecting Instruments 


Send for New School Catalog 











MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Pictures give in glances what volumes Bird Pictures in | 
of words fail to convey. Natural Colors | 
Size 7x9 


be erry Pictures Uris 


. : Order Now 





Reproductions of the meee Cird Stud 
, oo cent 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS for 25 birds and a | 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more brief descript | 
Two Cent Size. 516x8. For 25 or more. ot each, | 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large 64 - Page Cata- | 
Pictures for framing. $1.25 for one: logue oft 1600 
2 ee ear $1.00 cach for two or more, postpaid. cect lus 
: Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 150 rations fou 
The Mill Ruysdael sul jects. cents in coir \ 
: : 3 . F (Please do 1 | 
“T have just received the pictures and am delighted with them I find send for t} 
them a great help in creating interest among my students.” Catalozue with 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. ee 
Ss. | 























Important Notice To Commercial Teachers | 


Such a Large Number of Business Schools, Colleges and Commercial Departments of High 
Schools throughout the country are using THE WALHAMORE COMPLETE BUSINESS 
SERVICE with such evident satisfaction in their commercial classes that we are anxious 
that every college president, school superintendent and instructor in business, accounting 
or similar subjects shall have the opportunity to subscribe for the Complete Service whil 
we are offering A SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 25% on all orders sent in by schools, colleges 
or teachers before Novy. 15th, 1922. This enables you to secure the Complete $25.00 Ser\ 
for $18.75 net and any $5.00 Service for $3.75. These Services will keep instructors and 
students in touch constantly with the latest, best and most practical business meth 
employed in the business world today. 

2200 Commercial Teachers Receive the Walhamore Business Services Regularly 

Special prices on quantity orders for text-book purposes. Services sent to one 0! 
separate addresses as preferred without additional cost. 

THIS NEW PUBLICATION WILL INTEREST YOU ALSO 

36 Accounting Problems Solved. By O. V. Wallin, C. P. A. A collection of the most } 
zling problems that confront the auditor and public accountant—solved in a clear, con 
and masterful manner. In loose-leaf form with cloth binder. Published to sell at $5 
Introductory price to commercial schools and teachers only $1.00 prepaid. Pin a Do! 
Bill to this advertisement and order NOW, 


Address all orders to THE WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ID) WTTTITIO TOOL. KLLMLLLILLALL LALLA: N 
DIPLOMAS 

WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 
PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 

316 West Pico Street Los Angeles N 
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a reeent bulletin from Superintendent 
| ; '. office in Oakland, Principal Middle- 


he Voeational High School, Oakland, 

and commends the virtues of the Standard School 

per. He calls publishing such a paper 

tudents “an exercise in the practice of * 

hip.’ a distinct ‘community enterprise.” Series 

tor must apprehend” the elements en- 

teril nto the problem of newspaper publica- 7 . . 

public service; must estimate the A line of merchandise that £1Ives 

| eitv, enterprise and character of those who : 

mpose his staff, and outline a program You Quality and Service 

ntable to students and the faculty.” Such 

| sch paper “has a powerful effect, not only 
pupil, but upon the man that is to 








Composition Books 


Memorandum Books 


| The Stanley tools are standard both for shop Note Books 
‘ l Catalog No. 17-I will give full in- 


. tion Every manual training instructor es 

| ive a copy of this catalog, which will Writing Papers 
n request by the Stanley Rule & Level Drawing Papers 
| ew Britain, Conn. Art Paners 


The expense of five delegates from Los An- 
the 1922 N. E. A. meeting in Boston 


iid by the City Board of Education,— The . 
h from elementary, kindergarten and _ 


chool teachers. one elementary principal, 
issistant superintendent. What other 
i cities have a like record? In Seattle, 
mber of Commerce offers free transpor- 





523 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


nd expenses to a high school principal 
President of the Grade Teachers’ Club. 


The University High School Journal is a pro- iit H ud 
ssional periodical representing the teacher- agg Jb a 









ne division of the School of Education as 
Journal represents the School of Law. \ XY Taito pr = Results / 
t has the good sense to confine its material mc — ie 
orking out of the specific functions— oe AK : 
n in the secondary schools. It is not | \i | 4 S ; 
publication, neither does it ape the i i % 
ty purposes of specialized research. Its 9 
ves are derived from the work to be done | | O% of au 
fornia high schools. In the last number | Sta eu 
Journal, in addition to foundation articles \ Fauipment ; 
on the coast \ ZL 
7 hing,” and by Dr. Edna W. Bailey, on | is from the \ at 


Edwink Flagg 
Studios 


ducational Usefulness of Science,” there 
liscussions of “physiology; a course in 


; 
essor Rugh on “The Problem of Method 
n Biology,” by Anita Laton; “Physics in j 


h School,” by Dr. Hiram W. Edwards: Ht y 
The Reorganization of Chemistry in the \j | hy 
secondary School,” by Lawrence F. Foster. WA YA : 
ire not stock articles as “hack” work Li ‘<> MS 
for publication; but the results of both UU —s 4 ; 
h and experience, formulated for clear- a, 1 


vision and guidance, and, incidentally, 
h published. The Committee of Fifteen 
“4 two years or more to an investigation 
rutiny and, if possible, a formulation of 
e objectives in secondary education, may 
these articles, if not guidance, sugges- 


Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain .a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 


least of profitable procedure in its work. STUDIOS: 

ence, at all, and why the several sciences 1638-40 1873-83 
uments of education. LONG BEACH AVE. MISSION ST. 
er promising field for cultivation is LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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ENTERTAINMENTS —cooa ones— 


For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Etc. 


Free Help-U Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
-also- 944 So. Logan St. 


BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOKS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

The State Board of Education of 
California hereby invites authors or 
publishers to submit sealed proposals 
or bids for the sale or lease of the 
right to publish and distribute in Cali- 
fornia the following textbooks: 

Lower elementary and advanced 
geographies for the elementary schools 
as follows: 

Geographical material dealing 
with peoples of other lands, in- 
tended for the fourth grade. 
Geographical material dealing 
with North America and South 
America, intended for fourth 
grade. 

Geographical material dealing 
with the United States and Cali- 
fornia, intended for fifth grade. 
Geographical material dealing 
with methods of travel and trans- 
portation, intended for fifth grade. 
Geographical material dealing 
with Europe, intended for sixth 
grade. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the 
above should be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Board, at his office in 
Sacramento, on or before January 13th, 
1923. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such 
rights, inclosed in a separate sealed 
envelope addressed to the Secretary of 
the Board, itemized according to speci- 
fications, and marked “Bids for text- 
books in geography,” may be submit- 
ted on or before the hour of 4 o’clock 
p. m. of January 13, 1923. 

Alternative bids for supplying com- 
pleted books, as specified above, f. o. b. 
Sacramento in carload lots will also be 
received. 

Specifications giving rules and par- 
ticulars concerning this matter may be 
had upon application to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, at 
Sacramento. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Will C. Wood, Sec., Sacramento, Calif. 





opened up by a leading article, “The Place of 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the Secondary 
School;” by Sarah M. Sturtevant of the Univers- 
ity, followed by a questionnaire summary on 
“The Problem of the High School Magazine,” 
as gathered from the returns from 100 high 
schools throughout the United States, by Harriet 


Hayes. These are the first only of a series of 
studies among Social Problems of the high 
school, 

It is not beyond reason to think that, not 


principals and school executives alone, but 3000 
high school teachers of California would find 
the University High School Journal an indis- 
pensable quarterly critique of their work and 
purposes. 





NATIONAL 
School Supplies 





Everything School Needs 





Our products must make good 
or we will 


Write for latest catalog just 
off the press 
National 

Wood Renovating Co. 


Oakland 
568 18th St. 


Los Angeles 
1825 San Pedro St. 





Esterbrook 
School Pens 


are the result of more than 
sixty years’ experience in de- 
signing and making pens for 
every purpose. 

There is an Esterbrook Pen 
especially made for every 
style and kind of writing— 
pens for the beginner, for the 






















advanced student, for the 
teacher. 
This No. 556, with its ready 


flow, its firmness and smooth- 
ness, is America’s favorite 
school pen. It is one of the 
twelve most popular pens in 
the world. 

Descriptions and prices of 
different styles on request— 
or your stationer can supply 
you. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Send 15 cents 
for samples of 


the twelve 
most popular 
pens in the 


little red box. 
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Why We Give Away Books 


The Reasons for The Publication of 


A? the industrial and vocational work in 
schools progresses, the need for accurate 
and authentic information on the care and 
use of tools becomes more apparent. 


Outside of the schools, comparatively little 
information exists on this subject. Even in 
schools, proper instruction in the care and 
use of tools is difficult. It is one of those 
subjects upon which the untrained “sup- 
pose all knowledge, having none.” 


As manufacturers of good tools, we saw the 
vital need of adequate instruction on this 
subject, and wanted to co-operate actively 
with vocational and industrial instructors. 







dress Department N. 


Saw Chart 
File Chart 


The Disston Educational Aids 


We have the following books and charts for distribution. If you are not already using them in 
your work, we will appreciate an opportunity to send you sample copies. 


We sought some effective way to be of assist- 
ance. After consulting leaders in voca- 
tional instruction, and after many trials and 
experiments, we have developed a service 
based on a series of charts and booklets de- 
signed to be of value to instructor and 
student. 


The many complimentary letters we are 
receiving, the constantly growing popu- 
larity of the books, the fact that in a great 
many leading schools they are being used 
as text books,—all this convinces us that 
the service we have to offer is one of genuine 
assistance, 


Kindly ad- 


The Pruning Book 

The Saw in History 

The File in History 

Saw, Tool, and File Book 
The Lumberman’s Handbook 


The next issue of the 
Sierra Educational News will 
contain an outline lessom on 
“How to Set a Saw.” 


How a Disston Hand Saw is Made 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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A Shop Text for Every Grade §) 
| 
GRAMMAR GRADES | 
, ae 1 i 
Woodwork for Beginners— By Ira S. Griffith | ij 
A widely-used textbook written especially for seventh and eighth grade student 
devoting a minimum of time to manual training. Arranged to secure definite edu 
tional results Can be used with any course of models and in any order. In heay 
paper, 32 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. | 
| 
Grammar Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing— By Charles A. Bennett | | 
A successful text for use in teaching the fundamentals of mechanical drawing t | 4 
grammar grade students Insures the formation of correct habits of procedure a | 
technique in the use of instruments. Combines text and simple problems especia | 


adapted to the beginner. 36 cents. : 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Essentials of Woodworking— By Ira S. Griffith 


The standard textbook for upper grades and high schools. A comprehensive tre 
ment of woodworking tools, materials and processes to supplement the instruct 
given by the teacher. May be used with any course of projects. Profusely illus 
trated. Price, $1.24. 








Woodwork for Secondary Schools— By Ira S. Griffith | 
The most complete and comprehensive textbook on secondary school woodworking 
ever published Nine chapters—every chapter a book. Covers Common Woods ; 
Tools and Processes, Woodworking Machinery, Joinery, Wood Turning, Inlayinsg 4 
and Wood Carving, Wood Finishing, Furniture Construction, Pattern Making. $2.00. | : 

Mechanical Drawing Problems—By Edward Berg and Emil F. Kronquist ; 
Covers two years’ work and contains 128 full-page plates which are excellent 
examples of draftsmanship. The plates tell what to do almost at a glance, yet | 
prevent copy work. Develops excellent technique. A wonderful collection of prob- 
lems. $1.28. 

Mechanical Drafting— By H. W. Miller 
Presents drafting room practice in a practical textbook form. Can be used with § 
any course of problems, and is so arranged as to reduce lecture work to a minimum. : 
Valuable handbook for high school student use. 2.00, 

Elementary Forge Practice— By Robert H. Harcourt ; 
A textbook and shop manual for students in high, vocational and technical schools ; 
Presents a series of over 40 projects involving the fundamental operations in forg* a 
practice and their applications to commercial work. Developed and in use ' 


at 
Stanford University. $1.50. 


Elementary Machine Shop Practice— By T. J. Palmateer 


Presents information about tools, machines, processes and materials, and outlines | 
a course of problems which have been selected with a view to giving the student 
the maximum amount of information in the time usually allotted to this subject. 
Developed and in use at Stanford University. $1.50. 
















TEXTS, REFERENCE AND PROBLEM Books for 
classes in printing, shect metal work, carpentry, pattern 
making, farm mechanics, architectural drawing, electricity, 
sewing, cooking, etc. Write for our Descriptive Catalog. 
Correspondence Invited 
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